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Ir has been often said that the English 
traveller usually enters Rome the wrong 
way. It has never been better said than 
in an old book, by one who, as many men 
living may recollect, was held in the highest 
esteem and affection in the University of 
Oxford, Professor Edward Burton, whose 
early death cut him off prematurely from 
those highest ecclesiastical honours, which 
might have been commanded by his pro- 
found but modest learning, his singularly 
calm, yet, at the same time, singularly 
liberal mind. We quote the passage, in 
respect for his memory, and as expressing 
our own sentiments with peculiar force and 
distinctness. 


“ Most people picture to themselves a certain 
spot, from whence the towers and domes of the 
Eternal City burst upon their view. St. Peter’s, 
with its cupola, the immense ruins of the Col- 
osseum, the Pillar of Trajan, and such well- 
known objects, are all. crowded into the ideal 
scene; and the imagination is raised to the 
utmost pitch in expectation of every moment 
unfolding this glorious prospect. The travel- 
ler, after feasting upon this hope, and using it 
to console himself for the barrenness of the 
Campagna and the uninteresting uniformity of 
the view, approaches nearer and nearer without 
reaching the expected spot. His tour-book 
tells him that near the post of Baccano, four- 
teen miles from Rome, the dome of St. Peter’s 
8 first visible. This will be the commence- 
ment of his delight. But he still disregards 
the speck in the horizon, anxiously looking for 
the happier moment when the whole city is dis- 
covered. This moment unfortunately never 
arrives. Where that place is to be found in 
the approach from Florence, which affords such 
a feast to the eye and to the imagination, I 
never could discover. The view of Rome from 
the Monte Mario, a hill near this road, is per- 
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haps one of the noblest and the most affecting 
which the world could produce: and it may be 
suspected that some writers, full of the gratifi- 
cation which this prospect afforded, have trans- 
ferred it in description to their first entrance. 
But the road itself discloses the city by degrees. 
Scarcely any of it is seen till within a small 
distance, and then, with the exception of St. 
Peter’s, there are few buildings of interest. 
The antiquities lie mostly on the other side, and 
are not seen at all. The suburbs themselves 
are not picturesque [they are mean, commonplace, 
like the entrance to an English watering-place] and 
the traveller finds himself actually in Rome 
before he had given up the hopes of enjoying 
the distant prospect of it. 

“Had he entered the city from Naples, his 
feelings might have been very different. This 
is the direction from which Rome ought to be 
entered, if we wish our classical enthusiasm to 
be raised by the first view. ‘The Campagna is 
here even more desolate, and to a greater ex- 
tent, than it is on the side of Florence. For 
several miles the ground is strewed with ruins ; 
some presenting considerable fragments, others 
only discernible by the inequality of the sur- 
face. It seems as if the cultivators of the soil 
had not dared to profane the relics of their 
ancestors; and from the sea on the left, to the 
Apennines on the right, the eye meets with 
nothing but desolation and decay of grandeur. 
The Aqueducts rise above the other fragments, 
and seem purposely placed there to carry us 
back to the time of the Republic. The long 
lines of these structures stretch out in various 
directions. The arches are sometimes broken 
down ; but the effect is heightened by these in- 
terruptions. In short, in travelling the last 
twelve miles on this road, the mind may in- 
dulge in every reflection upon Roman great- 
ness, and find the surrounding scenery perfectly 
in unison. From this road, too, the whole city 
is actually surveyed. The domes and cupolas 
are more numerous than from any other quar. 
ter; besides which, some of the ancient edifices 
themselves are added to the picture. After 
entering the wall, we pass the Colosseum, 
catch a view of the Forum, the Capitol, and 
other antiquities, which were familiar to us 
from ancient authors.” * 


Dr. Burton might have added, if he had 
not confined himself to heathen antiquities, 
that on his approach the traveller is almost 
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confronted by the vast portico of St. John 
Lateran, the most venerable, if not the 
most imposing edifice of Christian Rome. 
It must sadly be confessed that too many 
travellers, we fear English travellers, do 
not or can not at present allow themselves 
the choice between these two alternatives. 
How many of our fellow-creatures are now 
shot into ons from dreary Civita Vecchia, 
along the dreary morass, over which the 
railroad passes, to be deposited in a dreary 
station, as utterly unconscious, as to an 
of the noble and stirring emotions, whic 
used to attend the entrance into the Eter- 
nal City, as their portmanteau in the van. 
Verily there is truth in Mr. Ruskin’s say- 
ing, that railroads have reduced man toa 
parcel, —all that he can desire, all that he 
can demand, is speedy and safe delivery. 
But back to other and better thoughts — 
to worthier reminiscences. If such was the 
approach to Rome, fallen and in ruins, 
what was it to Rome in her glory and in 
her majesty! This line of approach — or 
rather for the last twelve miles parallel to 
this— was the famous Appian Way, the 
Queen, as it is called by Statius, of the 
Roman roads; and this Appian Way, mile 
after mile, thronged with the sepulchres 
and the monuments of the illustrious dead. 
Conceive a Westminster Abbey of twelve 
or sixteen miles! on either side crowded 
with lofty tombs or votive edifices to the 
dead, and a quarter of a mile or half a 
mile deep; interrupted only here and there 
by some stately temple to the gods, or by 
some luxurious villa, around which perhaps 
the ashes of its former masters reposed in 
state; or by the gardens of some o’er- 
wealthy Seneca —“ Senece preedivitis hor- 
tis.” Think of Milton’s glorious lines : — 


“‘ There be the gates; cast round thine eye, and 
see 
What conflux issuing forth, or entering in : 
Pretors, proconsuls, to their provinces 
Hasting, or to return, in robes of state ; 
Lictors and rods, the ensigns of their power ; 
Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings ; 
Or embassies from regions far remote, 
In various habits, on the Appian road, 
Or on the Emilian; some from farthest South 
Syene, or where the shadow both ways falls, 
eroe, Nilotic isle; and more to West, 
The realm of Bocchus to the Black-moor sea ; 
From the Asian kings and Parthian army 
these ; 
From India, and the golden Chersonese, 
And utmost Indian isle, Taprobane, 
Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreathed.” 


We break off our quotation with these 
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the port at which the Eastern, at least the 
Asiatic, embassies usually landed. 
the other coast might be seen (remember 
Horace’s “ minus est gravis Appia tardis”), 
the high-born, wealthy, or famous Romans, 
travelling in their state from their luxurious 


From 


Campanian villas, and, with those who land- 


ed at Naples or Puteoli, offering a perpet- 


ual gorgeous spectacle along the road. It 


would be perhaps pressing too hard another 


passage in Horace, in which he describes 
the splendid Noble, “ well known under the 
portico of Agrippa, and along the Appian 
road,” yet doomed to the same common fate 
with the old kings of Rome, as if it contain- 
ed an allusion to the wayside sepulchres 
through which the great man passed — 


“ Cum bene notum 

Porticus Agripps, et via te conspexerit Appi, 
Ire tamen restat Numa quod devenit et Ancus.” 
— Epist. i. 6, 25. 


This was perhaps too deep a moral for the 
graceful Satirist. 

Not indeed that the Appian was peculiar- 
ly, perhaps not pre-eminently, distinguished 
for these solemn and stately memorials of 
ad illustrious dead. Juvenal speaks of 
those 


— “ whose ashes lay 
By the Flaminian, or the Latin way.” 


“ Quorum Flaminié tegitur cinis, atque Latenia”’ 


Now, however, the greater length of this 
“ Street of Tombs,” and the fortunate diver- 
sion of the Brundusian and Neapolitan road 
from near the site of the ancient Boville, had 
left the course of the old Appian road more 
entirely, till the present day, in its state of 
wildness and desolation. To Pope Pius IX. is 
due the gratitude of all students of Roman 
antiquities, of all who visit Rome with the 
feelings of solemn veneration which her an- 
cient glory ought to inspire. We write de- 
liberately when we declare our judgment, 
that there is nothing so impressive, so sub- 
limely melancholy, so appalling, we had al- 
most said, as the slow journey of several 
miles, now open, along this ancient Appian 
Way. Even to small and graceful Pompeii, 
there was something grave and serious in 
the approach through the “ Street of Tombs.” 
But tew as are the actual remains of this 
wilderness of sepulchres on the Appian — 


“ Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata 
sepulchris ” — 


shapeless as most of these are, except the 
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formed into a medieval fortress — compar- 
atively few as are the glorious names deci- 
pherable, except on the tomb of the Scipios; 
and where the names are recognizable even 
fewer belonging to the noblest that bore 
those names — still the imagination seems 
to people again the whole region with the 
eat Romans of the Republic and of the 
mpire, to create to itself a more solemn 
and a more enthralling sense of the gran- 
deur, of the power, of the vastness, and, if it 
were not mockery to say so, the eternity — 
the eternity, at least of the fame, of Rome 
—than on the slope of the Capitol, or with- 
in the gigantic walls of the Colosseum. Here, 
mile after mile, spread one, and but one of 
the cemeteries of Rome ; and these cemeter- 
ies were of course the exclusive privilege and 
possession of the great, the noble, and the 
wealthy. It is well known, and it is a re- 
deeming point in a society based on slavery, 
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ial of the poor, as the ancient cippus de- 
clared — was granted by Augustus to his fa- 
vourite. The blooming, salubrious, and much 
frequented gardens of Mecenas, spread, to 
some extent, over this unholy and unfertile 
region. Augustus is said to have been in- 
fluenced by sanitary reasons. But what 
became of the rest of the poor, when they 
were mowed down by thousands by the 
scythe of Libitina, or stole out of life, un- 
mourned, unhonoured, unknown? This is 
a question which we believe that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to answer fully and satis- 
factorily. All we know is, that intramural 
burial was prohibited by the laws of Rome, 
even by the XII. Tables, with a rigour and 
severity of which even Mr. Chadwick might 
approve. The only exception was in fa- 
vour of the Vestal Virgins (Serv. ad‘ Aineid.’ 
ix.), and the families of one or two great 
men of old, Valerius Poplicola (Plutarch, 


that the great admitted the urns of their |‘ Vit.’) and Fabricius; but this privilece 


faithful and favoured freedmen into the co- 
lumbaria of the family monument. But the 
mass of the vulgar dead, the poor, the slaves, 
the refuse of those thousands, according to 
some the more than millions of human 


was voluntarily abandoned by their descend- 
ants, in deference, no doubt, to public feel- 
ing. 

Yet vast as was the space along the Ro- 
man highways, and though many chose- 


beings, who swarmed in the streets, lurked | more quiet resting-places, like Propertius, 


in the cellars, nestled in the garrets of Rome, 
what became of them? We know little 


‘Di faciant, mea ne terra locet ossa frequenti 


more than that they were cast into the vast | Qua facit assiduo tramite vulgus iter :’ 


pits, the puticoli, which probably were dug 
in different parts of the outskirts of the city, 
but of which the largest, most famous — may 
we not say, rather, most infamous — were 
on the Esquiline hill — 


‘ Huc pris angustis ejecta cadavera cellis 
Conservus vili portenda locabat in arca, 


the poet would repose under the shade of 
some beautiful and familiar tree. Though 
some had places of sepulture in their pleas- 
ure-grounds or gardens, like the Bluebeard 
in Martial, who had buried seven wives: 


Hoc miserse plebi stabat commune sepuichrum.’ ‘Septima jam Phileros tibi conditur uxor in 


— Hor. Sat. i. 8, 8. 


agro ;’ 


, : still, if the bodies had been generally buried 
An accu nd ifoted ron, whee the Satire there might ave been dil 


soil ! 


* Qud modo tristes 
Albis informem spectabant ossibus agrum ;’ 


ty in finding room for the vast sepulchres 
and vaster monuments of the distinguished 
families, generation after generation; of 
those who inherited or claimed from wealth 
or honours to belong to the nobles of the Re- 


where the foul birds of prey, the “ Esquili- — and of the Empire. But the practice of 


ne alites,” invoked by Canidia, were ever 


urning the dead made a sepulchre of mod- 


hovering, and perhaps the wolves prowl- erate dimensions sufficient to receive the 


ing — 


‘ Post insepulta membra different lupi, 
Et Esquiline alites.’ — Epod. v. 99. 


where Canidia herself wandered by moon- 


remains of whole families, and even of their 
retainers. Only a small urn, which would 
hold the ashes was necessary ; and these urns 
might be arranged in the columbaria, the 
arched alcoves or niches, side by side, row 
above row, with the lachrymatories, or any 


light to gather bones and poisonous herbs | other small memorials with which the pious 
for her spells, and to call up the ghosts of'| affection of the survivors might wish to hon- 
the dead. It is well known that a large part | our the departed. The — of burning 


of this district — dedicated of old to the bur- | the dead was, it is well 
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the later days of the Republic. Sylla, it is 
said, was the first of the Cornelii whose 
body was burned. Though the abdicated 
Dictator thought that there was such an awe 
about his living person, that he might defy 
the cowed and timid hatred of his enemies, 
Sylla:-would secure his sacred remains from 
insult and ignominy. But from that time, 
though the ceremonial of a funeral pyre 
must have been costly, this seems, by the 
perpetual allusions in the poets and other 
writers who touch on Roman manners, to 
have been the ordinary form of burial with 
the rich and the great. Nor was it indeed 
the especial prerogative of the wealthy. 
Ovid speaks of a plebeian funeral pyre : 


‘Et dare plebeio corpus inane rogo.’ 


The common term of the ashes (cineres) of 
the dead, is enough to show its general usage. 
Indeed in the poetry of the Augustan and 
later period, allusions to the coffin or the 
interment are rare and unfrequent; those 
to the funeral torch, to the pyre (rogus), to 
the cremation of the dead, common and per- 
petual ; and urns, not large and massive sar- 
cophagi, crowd the monuments of these 
crowded cementeries. 

We return to our Appian Way. It is to 
the credit of the present Pope, it has been 
said, that the opening of this imposing scene 
may fairly be ascribed. Whether his Holi- 
ness has consulted wise counsellors on reli- 
gious, ecclesiastical, or political matters, we 

resume not —we are not called upon to 
judge; but we must do him the justice to 
say that, in his antiquarian advisers he has 
been singularly fortunate. No one who vis- 
its Rome will speak with anything but re- 
spect of the Cavaliere Canina, of Rosa, of 
Visconti, and the Cavaliere de Rossi. The 
Appian Way has been the province of Ca- 
nina; the works have been conducted 
throughout by his industry, sagacity, and 
judgment ; and, though he is now lost to 
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Had we space, we should have been de- 
lighted — reversing Canina’s order — to 
conduct (shall we say ?) some Consul on the 
road from Brundusium, Capua, or Naples, to 
a triumph ; or some Pretor, loaded with the 
plunder and the curses of’ some Eastern prov- 
ince ; some tributary king on his humiliating 
Cee to the feet of the Mistress of the 

orld; or shall we rather say, St. Paul, es- 
corted by his Jewish brethren from his lodg- 
ing at Appii Forum over the Pomptine 
marshes, and bearing the first rays of Chris- 
tian light to the Capital of Heathendom, 
through the stately throngs of monuments, 
by the temples, unconscious of their doom, 
and the luxurious villas, to the Capenian 
Gate ? We must not, however, linger — we 
fain would linger — but rather proceed with 
unavoidable celerity, and with only brief 
remarks on the objects which arrest our at- 
tention. 

Canina ends, we begin, at Boville.* Not 
that Boville was the first stage from Rome ; 
that stage of sixteen miles, reached as far 
as Aricia: 


‘Egressum magna me excepit Aricia Roma ;’ 
and to Aricia extended the monuments : 


“Dalla porta Capena alle adjacenze dell’ 
Aricia, per circa sedici miglia di estensione, i 
monumenti sepolcrali si congiungevano |’ uno 
all’ altro senza lasciare alcuno spazio interm- 
edio vuoto, ed anzi spesso nelle posizioni mig- 
liori, in vicinanza della citta, stavano collocati 
anche in doppia fila per ciascun lato.’ 


Old Varro, it should be observed, gives 
the religious motive for this usage, the ad- 
monitory lesson of the monuments : 


‘Sic monimenta que in sepulchris, et ideo 
secundum viam, quo pretereuntis admoncant, 
et se fuisse, et illos esse mortalis.’ 


We shall not delay at Boville, even to 
examine her ec‘recus: nor even before the 


Rome and to the world, he has left behind | yas¢ cireular nameless tomb on the left be- 


him, among other writings of very high val- 
ue, the volumes, of which the title appears 
at the head of our article, the first part o 
the Appian Way from the Capenian Gate 


|tween the tenth and eleventh (Roman) 
‘mile ; or that of still more imposing dimen- 


sions, between the tenth and ninth. If 


indeed the monuments on the whole did 


to Boville. ‘This work is a model of anti- | read, and were intended to read, a solemn 


quarian research; inquiring, but not too 
speculative ; profound, but not too abstruse ; 
with imaginary restorations of some of the 
more remarkable monuments, checked and 
controlled by good engravings of the ruins 
as they actually appear. Under Canina’s 

uidance we seem to walk again on the ma- 
jestic Appian Way. 





| lesson on our common mortality, these two 


huge mounds are not less eloquent on the 


‘nothingness of human pomp and fame. 


These vast tombs must have been raised, 
to the memory, doubtless it was hoped and 


*From near Boville the modern rcad branches 
off to the right. 
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believed, the sempiternal, undying memory, 
of the great men deposited within them, 
perhaps with the long procession and all 
the striking rites which attended the pub- 
lic, or even the private, funerals of the 
rich and noble. Their size — one measur- 
ed 120 feet on each side of the square, the 
diameter of the circle was 100 feet — their 
splendid ornamentation (whether Canina 
approaches more or less nearly to their 
original grandeur in his fanciful restora- 
tions) may seem to imply Lucullean luxury, 
Crassean wealth, Pompeian magnatism, or 
Cesarean glory: or it may be, after. all, 
no more than the fond vanity of an admir- 
ing or loving family. But not only are 
these two tombs utterly nameless, without 
vestige of the rank, station, even the age 
at which their inmates lived (though Cani- 
na, from certain reasons, especially from 
the materials employed, conjectures that 
they belong to the later days of the Repub- 
lic); on one only are three or four dis- 
jointed letters, before which even antiqua- 
rian boldness of conjecture is baftled, and 
holds its peace. 

As we advance towards Rome, the tombs 
must have been not less vast and imposing ; 
but the obscurity which hangs over the 
tenants of those tombs is hardly dispersed. 
Near the ninth milestone stood the stately 
monument of the Emperor Gallienus, in 
which, according to Aurelius Victor, at a 
late period were deposited the remains of 
the Cesar Severus,* slain at the ‘ Three 
Taverns’ by Herculius Maximianus. Of 
Gallienus, Gibson has said, with his usual 
sarcasm and his usual truth, that he was 
‘a master of several curious but useful 
sciences, a ready orator, an elegant poet, 
a skilful gardener, an excellent cook, and 
most contemptible prince.’ Yet, though in 
the latter part of his life he was seized with 
a sort of paroxysm of activity and courage, 
it is difficult to imagine who (during the 
confusion after his death, arising from the 
unappeased strife of ‘The Thirty Tyrants’) 
could have raised so splendid a monument 
as this, as well from the ruins as from the 
restoration of Canina, appears to have 
been, to so worthless a prince. 


*The very able writer in ‘Murray’s Guide,’ who 
describes from Canina the whole line of the Appian 
Way with its monuments, has fallen, or rather has 
been misled, into a curious mistake. He has sup- 
posed this to refer to Alexander Severus, who, by a 
singular coincidence, was slain by the connivance, 
if not by the order, of his successor the Thracian 
Mazximin. But Alexander Severus had been dead 
and buried thirty years before: and what should he 
do in the sepulchre of Gallienus? ‘The passage in 
the Epitome of Aurelius Victor, on which the 
whole rests, is perfectly clear. 





We must hasten on to the undoubted 
monument of Valerius Messalinus Cotta, 
which covered half an acre of ground, and 
to the tomb which was once supposed to be 
that of Licinus the barber, famed in satiric 
verse, the ruins of which are called the 
Torre Selce. This conjecture was founded 
on two lines of Martial, in which the poet 
boasts that his verses would outlive the 
perishing stones of the sepulchre of Mes- 
sala, and the marbles of Licinus crumbled 
into dust : 


‘Et cum rupta situ Messale saxa jacebunt 
Altaque cum Licini marmora pulvis erunt.’ 
— viii. 3, 5, 6. 


The tomb of Licinus gave rise to the 
well-known epigram of Varro Atacinus: 


‘Marmoreo Licinus tumulo jacet, at Cato 
parvo, 
Pompeius nullo, credimus esse Deos ?? — 
Meyer, Epigramm. Lat. 1. 77. 


Unfortunately, we know, on the distinct 
and unanswerable authority of a scholiast 
on Persius, that the tomb of Licinus was 
not on the Via Appia, but at the second 
milestone on the Via Salaria. The mis-. 
chievous critics too (see Smith’s ‘ Diction- 
ary,’ art. Licinus), will have it that the 
tomb in question belonged to Licinus, a 
Gaul, a slave, afterwards steward of Julius 
Cesar, not to the barber. We cannot con- 
sent to blunt the point of the epigram on 
Licinus. But there seems no doubt that 
the great circular tomb which bears the 
name of Cotta (see Pl. xxxviii.) was raised 
by the son to his far greater father, Messala 
Corvinus. Cotta himself was no undis- 
tinguished man: in the words of Pater- 
culus (Vell. Patere. ii. 112); he was nobler 
from his character than from his descent, 
worthy of being the son of his father Cor- 
vinus. Two of Ovid’s melancholy Epistles 
from Pontus are addressed to Messalinus 
Cotta (i. 7, ii. 2). The exiled poet en- 
treats Cotta to exert in his favour the 
eloquence which he inherits from his fa- 
ther : 


“‘ Vivit enim in vobis facundi lingua parentis.” 


He implores him by the shade of his 
father, whom Ovid had honoured from his 
infancy, to intercede with ‘the Gods and 
the Caesars,” in the poet’s belief one and 
the same, — 


“ Hoe pater ille tuus, primo mihi cultus ab zvo, 
Si quid habet sensis umbra diserta, petit.” 
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As to the father, Messala Corvinus, there 
were few men, at least of his own age, on 
whose monument the Roman might look 
with greater pride, or receive a more solemn 
admonition by contrasting his fame, wealth, 
influence, endowments, and accomplish- 
ments, with the narrow urn and few ashes, 
the sole sad witnesses to his mortality. The 
high character of Messala might almost 
give dignity to his political tergiversations, 
in those dark days of Rome, almost inevit- 
able. The consummate general who held a 
high command in the anti-Cesarean army 
at Philippi, almost achieved the Cxsarean 
naval victory at Actium. Not only was he 
a great general and statesman, he was poet, 
historian, grammarian, orator. He was one 
of the best and wisest counsellors of Au- 
gustus, the dear friend of Horace and Tib- 
ullus, probably of Virgil, and the nursing 
father of Ovid’s poetry. The tomb — there 
is no reason to doubt but that it is the one 
alluded to by Martial, as among the most 
renowned, renowned to a proverb, — was 
worthy of the fame of Messala. 

The line of tombs was here broken for 
some distance by the magnificent villa of 
the Quintilii, The scholar cannot but 
think of that Quintilius, dear to Virgil, and 
so touchingly lamented by Horace. We 
would fain behold his tomb, even if it bore 
the a and despairing inscription which 
consigned him to eternal sleep, — 


“Ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor 
Urget.” 


But the villa belonged to Quintilii of a 
much later age, though perhaps of not less 
distinguished virtue. It seems to have been 
a sumptuous palace, though it may be diffi- 
cult to determine which part belonged to 
the Quintilii, and which arose at the com- 
mand of its Imperial usurper. But no 
doubt its beauty and splendour were fatal 
to its owners. The front to the road (see 
Plate xxxiii.) exhibited the portico of a 
Temple of Hercules, a noble vestibule and 
a rich nympheum. Behind was a large 
space, with courts, baths, gardens, water- 
courses, and all which ministered to the 
luxury of those luxurious times. We may 
may fairly conclude that the desire of con- 
fiscating this noble possession aggravated 
the jealousy of Commodus of the virtues of 
its masters. The brothers Quintilii were a 
noble example of emulous ability and suc- 
cess. Together they were consuls, together 
governors of Achaia and of Pannonia under 
the just rule of the Antonines. In death 
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of some unproved conspiracy which in- 
volved the whole race, the brothers were 
cut off by the ruffian Commodus, and Com- 
modus became the lord of this tempting 
property. 
We plunge back (and this adds to the 
singular interest of the whole line of monu- 
ments) from the days of the declining 
empire to the days of the kings. Near the 
fifth milestone there are two large mounds, 
pularly known as the tombs of the 
oratii and Curiatii. Let us leave the 
legend undisturbed, and take no more 
notice of those wicked disenchanters of our 
old beliefs (they will leave us at least the 
poetry if they scatter our history into a 
mist), than the Emperor of the French has 
vouchsafed to bestow on the learned labours 
of Niebuhr and of the lamented Sir George 
Lewis. 

We cannot however pass the remains of 
the countless monuments, which Canina has 
raised on each side of the Appian Way, 
without remarking the simple grace and 
beauty of many of them; grace and beauty 
which arises almost entirely out of that 
delicate sense of proportion which seems to 
have been intuitive in the Grecian mind, 
and is the soul of true Grecian architecture, 
indeed of all its art. These were borrowed 
by the Romans, or imitated in their happier 
hours, or were probably kept alive by the 
employment of Greek workmen or artists. 
In what does this harmony, this music of 
architecture, which pervades Greek art, 
from the noblest temple to the humblest 
monument, consist ? Is it subject to meas- 
ure and rule? Why is it so rare in almost 
all works but those which: are purely 
Greek ? 

Few of these tombs bear names of any 
note ; and we are in general grievously dis- 
appointed when they do. We read the 
name of Pompey; but Pompey, it is well 
known, had not the barren honour of a 
tomb on the foreign shore where he fell ; 
the pillar which long bore his name, near 
the mouth of the Nile, has long passed over 
to a more rightful and far baser owner. 
Sextus Pompeius Justus, whose name ap- 
pears on a stately tomb, was but a freedman 
of that great house. But near the fourth 
milestone was the scene of the luxurfous 
life, of the miserable death, and in all proba- 
bility, stood the humble tomb of a man to 
whom, of all Romans, it is perhaps the 
most difficult to do justice; and no more 
than justice. Here were the gardens of the 
“too wealthy” Seneca; here took place 
that slow death, at the command of his 





they were not divided. On the discovery 
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to refresh their memory with the wonderful 
passage) in the “ Annals of Tacitus” (xv. 71 
et seqq.). Not merely does Tacitus say of 
Seneca, at the time of his death, “ quartum 
apud lapidem suburbano rure constiterat,” 
but a fragment has been discovered bearing 
the name of the tribune of the Pretorian 
cohort, Granius (Silvanus), who was said 
to have been commissioned to order Seneca 
to put himself to death. Canina con- 
jectures that Granius may have obtained 
the villa as the reward of his services. If 
Seneca did not live, at least he ‘died, as a 
canes. It is harsh, perhaps, to charge 
is memory with the crimes of his ungovern- 
able pupil; scarcely possible to relieve his 
memory from cowardly acquiescence in some 
of the worst of those crimes. His philoso- 
phy, as shown in his writings, is even a 
more difficult problem. Exquisite gleams 
of premature humanity, which have tempted 
many, in utter ignorance of the history of 
the times, which makes such a notion im- 
possible, to refer them to a higher and 

urer source, even to intercourse with St. 

aul; a Stoicism which strives to be calm 
and majestic, but is far too theatrical, 
laboured, and emphatic for true command- 
ing majesty: all in a detestable style, —a 
rope of sand as it has been described ; brief 
epigrams for sentences, without cohesion, 
flow, natural sequence or harmony. The 
remains of Seneca, Tacitus tells us, were 
burned on the spot; we may conjecture 
that his ashes were gathered into some 
cheap urn. Canina imagines a monument ; 
and in a head, upon a fragment discovered 
near the spot, he would recognize the like- 
ness of the philosopher. .And he has ex- 
plained, too, with singular ingenuity, a bas- 
relief (Plate xix.), representing, from Hero- 
dotus, the scene of the death of the son of 
Creesus, which might have belonged to the 
tomb. Of this we presume he would sup- 
pose the moral to be, that no one should be 
called happy before the day of his death, — 


pecially the first stanza, which so well dis- 
plays the present aspect of the monument : 


“ But who was she, the Lady of the dead 

— in a palace. Was she chaste and 
air ; 

Worthy a king’s, or more, a Roman’s bed ? 

What race of chiefs and heroes did she bear ? 

What daughter of her beauties was the heir? 

How lived —how died—how loved she? 
Was she not 

So honoured and conspicuously there, 

Where meaner relics must not dare to rot, 

Placed to commemorate a more than mortal 
lot. : 


Thus much alone we know — Metella died 
The wealthiest Roman’s wife — Behold his 
love or pride.” 


Within the last three miles from Rome the 
approach to the great city was marked by 
the larger intermingling of other stately 
and sacred edifices with the monuments of 
the dead. There was the temple of the Deus 
Rediculus, indicating the height from which 
Hannibal is said to have surveyed and then 
turned his back on unassailable Rome. No 
wonder! For Hannibal, ever conqueror in 
the field— at Trebia, at Thrasymene, at 
Canne — was baffled by almost every town 
which he attempted to besiege; for his 
army was utterly unfit for such operations. 
Unprovided with the materials for a siege, 
—_ Me mining tools, the hands accustomed 
to use them, the engines, and all the appa- 
ratus necessary for such work. Terror or 
treachery opened the gates of fatal Capua. 

After this appear on one side of the road, 
the valley and fountain of Egeria, of which 
the holy romance, the venerable reminis- 
cences of Numa, were, to the indignation of 
the Juvenal, profaned in his day with its 
occupation by the miserable Jews. These 
were no longer flourishing merchants — it 
may have been already money-lenders, for 
such, as we know from Cicero, they were in 
Asia Minor — but crushed down by the 





. ‘ Dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo, supremaque funera debet.’ 


Another mile and we stand before the colos- 
sal Cecilia Metella Tomb. This was within 
the older circuit of all visitors to Rome, and 
close to it are the ruins of the medieval for- 
tress of the Gaetani. Byron has made this 
noble ruin his own. Even in his descriptive 
poetry (and when he was in the vein what 
descriptive poet was equal to Byron ?) there 
are few passages of equal truth and sublimi- 
ty. We cannot refrain from‘ quoting a few 
lines — would we had space for more — es- 
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hatred excited by the obstinate war, and by 
the influx of slaves (now scattered by mil- 
lions throughout the Roman Empire), into 
mean pedlars, and defiling the soil and the 
waters of this sacred spot with their provi- 
sion-baskets and pallets of straw. 

The noble arch of Drusus perhaps be- 
strode the way; and other temples crowd- 
ed the road up tothe Capenian Gate. But 
there were monuments too, and those sin- 
gularly illustrative of almost every period 
in the annals of Rome. There was the 
tomb of Romolus, the son of the last Pagan 
Emperor of Rome. Maxentius, perhaps in 
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honour of that son, had laid out a vast cir- 
cus, as though the votive offering of expir- 
ing Paganism. There was the tomb of Geta, 
who fell by the fratricidal hand of Caracal- 
la, a fearful memorial of the crimes of what 
we call the second period of the Empire. 
There were the sepulchres of the freed- 
men of Augustus, and of the freedmen of 
Livia, both, as might be expected, very ca- 
pacious. The ashes of Augustus himself, 
as is well known, reposed in the Campus 
Martius. There was a tomb, which though 
raised by a private man, must have been of 
unexampled splendour, that of Priscilla, the 
wife of Abascantius, favourite of Domi- 
tian. It is well, among all the monuments 
of pride and crime, to dwell on this one 
prodigal memorial of true domestic affec- 
tion ; and this tomb, and the inmate of the 
tomb, are described in a work of one of the 
later Roman poets, worthy to live. Like all 
the verse of Statius, the consolation, as we 
may call it inscribed to Abascantius, is in 
many parts strained, forced, exaggerated ; 
but there are lines with a depth of tender- 
ness unsurpassed — difficult to equal, in Lat- 
in verse. He describes the dying moments 
of Priscilla: — 


“Jamque cadunt vultus, oculisque novissimus 
error, 
Obtusseque aures, nisi cum vox sola mariti 
Noscitur. Illum unum media de morte reversa 
Mens videt : illum sgris circumdatfortiter ulnis 
Immotas obversa genas, nec sole supremo 
Lumina, sed dulci mavult satiare marito.” 


All Rome poured forth, to see the costly 
funeral procession of Priscilla, to the Appian 
Way, on the banks of the Almo, near the 
temple of Cybele, — 


“Est locus ante urbem, qua primum nascitur 
ingens 

Appia, quaque Italo gemitus Almone Cybele 

Ponit.” 


She was interred (it should seem an unu- 
sual course), not burned; her husband 
could not have endured the sight and the 
tumult of a cremation. 


“ Nec enim fumantia busta, 
Clamoremque rogi potuit perferre.” 


The tomb must have been most sumptuous. 


All around stood in niches, marble statues | 


of Priscilla, in the garb and attributes of va- 
rious goddesses : — 


“ Mox in varias mutata novaris 
Effigies : hoc wre Ceres, hoc lucida Gnossis, 
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Ilo Maia tholo, Venus hoc non improba saxo, 
Accipiunt vultus, hand indignata, decoros 
Numina.” — Statii Silve, v. 1. 


Nearest to the walls of Rome, as though 
| holding the guardians of her impregnable 
| gates, was the well-known tomb of the 
Scipios. The greatest of his race, Africa- 
| nus, reposed not in this sepulchre; .he died, 
and his ashes remained, at Liternum. But 
there is no reason to doubt that his place 
was filled by the great father of Roman 
poetry, the conservator of her legendary 
annals, Ennius. And surely we may refer 
to the whole race the splendid lines of Lu- 
cretius. ‘ Scipio, the thunderbolt of war, 
the terror of Carthage, bequeathed his 
bones to the earth, even as if he had been 
the vilest of slaves; and wilt thou whose 
life, even while thou art living and in the 
light of day, is little more than death, wilt 
thou struggle, and be indignant that thou 
must die ?” , 


“ Scipiades fulmen belli, Carthaginis horror 
Ossa dedit terrae, proinde ac famul infimus esset. 
* * * * * * - * * 
Tu vero dubitabis et indignabere obire 
Moriua quoi vita est prope jam Vivo atque 
vidente.”” — Lucret. iii. 1047-8, 1058-9. 


Thus, along each of the great roads 
which led to Rome was, as it were, a great 
necropolis, a line of stately sepulchres, in 
which lay the remains of her illustrious 
dead, and of those who might aspire to the 
rank of the illustrious. We may conjecture 
indeed from Cicero that, even in his day, 
the most famous, and hallowed by the most 
famous men, was the Appian necropolis. 
In the well-known passage, where Tully 
would infer the immortality of the soul from 
the greatness of the older Romans, he says: 
“When you go out .of the Capenian Gate, 
where you behold the tombs of Calatinus, 
of the Scipios, of the Servilii, of the Metel- 
li, can you suppose that they are misera- 
ble?” (“An tu egressus porta Capena, 
cum Calatini, Scipionum, Serviliorum, Me- 
tellorum sepulchra vides, miseros putas 
illos ? ’) 


But during the early Empire appeared in 
Rome a religious community, among whom 
reverence for the dead, a profound feeling 
for the preservation of the buried body in its 
integrity, was not ouly a solemn duty, but a 
deep-rooted passion. The Christians not 
only inherited from their religious ancestors 
the Jews the ancient and immemorial usage 
| of interment, but this respect for the dead 
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was clasped and riveted, as it were, round 
their hearts by the great crowning event of 
their faith. Christ, in their belief, had ris- 
en bodily from the grave; a bodily resur- 
rection was to be their glorious privilege. 
Some, many indeed, no Soubt, in the first 
ages of Christianity, looked for this resusci- 
tation as speedy, imminent, almost immedi- 
ate. Their great Apostle indeed had taught 
a more sublime, less material tenet ; he, had 
spoken of glorified bodies, not natural bod- 
ies; Flesh and blood cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God, neither doth corruption in- 
herit incorruption. But the sanctity of the 
body committed to the earth was still root- 
ed in the very depths of their souls; the. 
burning of the dead was to them a profa- 
nation. Long before relics came to be 
worshipped, the mangled and scattered 
limbs, it might be of the confessor, or mar- 
tyr, were a pious trust, to. be watched over 
with reverential care, to be preserved with 
tender affection. This feeling is well de- 
scribed by Prudentius: 


““Hinc maxima cura sepulcris 
Impenditur, hine resolutos 
Honor ultimus accipit artus, 
Et funeris ambitus ornat. 
Quidnam tibi saxa cavata, 
Quid pulcra volunt monumenta, 
Nisi quod res creditur illis 
Non mortua sed data somno ?” 
— Cathem. x. 


This community had grown with wonder- 
ful rapidity, so as, even in the reign of Nero, 
to be exposed to a cruel—it might have 
been supposed an exterminating — persecu- 
tion. They were of sufficient importance 
to be cast forth, as it were .a scapegoat, to 
the populace, who were maddened, after 
the fire of Rome, by the most blind and fu- 
rious passions of our nature, panic, revenge, 
superstition; and perhaps to divert the 
thoughts of the multitude from the Govern- 
ment, against whom some suspicious mur- 
murs had begun to spread. 

But the religion had a life which defied, 
which gained strength from persecution. 
During the reign of Domitian, in Rome, 
certain members of the imperial family 
were accused of belonging to this, for a 
time, proscribed race. What truth there 
may be in the accusation we do not distinct- 
ly know (the whole transaction is very ob- 
scure): yet we would fain indulge the hope 
that in their death these victims had the 
consolation of Christianity. 

And still the Christians grew and mul- 
tiplied throughout the Roman world —in 
Rome especially, the centre of that world. 
There can be little doubt that, during what 
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has been called the golden age in the Ro- 
man history, the reigns of Hadrian, Anto- 
ninus Pius, and that of Marcus Aurelius 
down to the great Eastern plague, they 
were in constant unchecked accretion ; they 
were in still advancing proportion to the 
pagan population. Of this wonderful revo- 
ution during those times history is silent ; 
for the best of reasons, because there is no 
history. Of the long reign of Antoninus 
Pius we have a few pages in the volume of 
the Augustan historians. But, as the living 
Christians increased in numbers, so also 
must the number of their dead. That, too, 
which, as it were, narrowed the, space re- 
uired for interment, the practice of crema- 
tion, by which the body was reduced to the 
dimensions of a small urn, which contained 
the ashes, and might be respectfully stowed 
away in the small niches of a columbarium 
—this practice, now almost universal 
among the great and wealthy (Statius, as 
we have seen, mentions the case of Priscilla 
as something rare and unusual), was to the 
Christians a revolting abomination. Anoth- 
er circumstance perhaps added to their difli- 
culty. The conk of the great family might 
admit, as a special privilege, the remains of 
a few faithful and favourite freedmen, even 
of slaves: but:these added only a few urns 
with their ashes; and though it is pleasing 
to contemplate the usage, as showing the 
growth of a more humane feeling which was 
stealing over cruel Roman slavery, it was 
exceptional rather than common. But to 
the Christian the body of the freedman or 
slave (no doubt these social distinctions still 
subsisted) was as holy as that of his master. 
He had the same hope of the resurrection ; 
to him extended that equality which alone 
can level all earthly distinctions —the same 
title to immortality. The lowest Christian 
was equal to his master in the hope of ris- 
ing in glory from the grave. What then 
was to be done with Christian slaves? 
indeed with Christian poor? Were they 
to be left, abandoned, unregarded, un- 
mourned, to be borne on the cheap sanda- 
ila by those whose office it was, and cast 
into the horrible pits on the Esquiline, 
where the scanty earth could not (as in the 
time of Horace) protect them from the 
prowling wolf and the obscene bird of 
prey? We must, indeed, observe that, 
even among the heathen Romans, there had 
grown up some respect for the remains of 
the poor. Not only imperial personages, 
such as Augustus and Livia, founded com- 
mon sepulchres for their household, their 
freedmen, and slaves. It was not an uncom- 
mon act of magnificence and generosity to 
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dig or build a columbarium (so called from 
its likeness to a dovecote with its rows of 
niches, one above another) for the poor or 
for slaves. One, undoubtedly heathen, situ- 
ated not far from the tomb of the Scipios, 
has been described by Campana in the 
“ Bulletino dell’ Instituto,” 1840, p. 135; 
another, as clearly pagan, in the Vigna Co- 
dini, described by Herzen (“ Annali d’In- 
stituto,” 1856), contained niches for 600 
urns. To the columbarium was usually at- 
tached an ustrinum, which showed that the 
practice of burning the dead was extended 
to the poor and to slaves. There were 
speculators also, who, like our cemetery 
companies, let out columbaria and niches in 
them. There were burial clubs too (sodali- 
tates), which received a monthly payment, 
and had a common chest, from which was 
paid, on the decease of each member, a 
sum for his funeral expenses, funeraticum. 
The reader will find very curious details on 
this subject, with references to the various 
scattered authorities, chiefly from inscrip- 
tions, in the “Rimische Alterthiimer” of 
Becker, continued by Marquardt, Th. iv. pp. 
154, 155; Th. v, pp. 372, 373. 

There were family sepulchres too, and 
gentilitian sepulchres, from the earliest pe- 
riods in Rome. The Christians would con- 
sider themselves very naturally as one great 
family, and would speedily grow to a gens ; 
and every religious feeling would induce 
them to desire that, as they were to each 
other ‘loving and pleasant in their lives, so in 
their death they would not be divided.’ But 
not only separate but far more spacious bur- 
ial-places would soon be required for them, 
than for those whose ashes were crowded 
together in narrow urns. And where were 
these to be found? Within the walls of the 
city interment was sternly forbidden by the 
law. These laws were maintained in strict 
force even under the Christian Emperors. 
When the superstitious desire had grown up 
of being buried under or near the altars of 
the churches to which the relics of saints 
and martyrs had been transferred, the prac- 
tice was still interdicted with the utmost 
severity. That furtive piety sometimes elud- 
ed this law (we are irresistibly reminded of 
one of the cleverest scenes in ‘ Les Miséra- 
bles’) is shown by the strength and the fre- 
quent reiteration of the enactments.* 


* ‘Ne alicujus fallax et arguta sollertia se ab hu- 
jus precepti intentione subducat, atque Apostolo- 
rum et Martyrum sedem humanis corporibus exis- 
timet esse concessum, ab his quoque, ut a reliquo 
civitatis, noverint se atque intelligant esse submotos,’ 
—queted by M. 8. de Rossi, Analisi, p.43. M. de 
Rossi must excuse us if we dismiss with a quiet 
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Nor could the cemeteries of the Chris 
tians be conveniently constructed at any 
great distance from the city. The principal 
catacombs are all within three miles of the 
walls. But within this distance, crowded 
as it already must have been along all the 
great roads with heathen cemeteries and 
monuments, and with houses, gardens, vine- 
yards, large plots of ground would be, no 
doubt, very costly. Here and there a wealthy 
Christian might devote a vineyard or a gar- 
den to this holy purpose. It was possible, 
it should seem, to secure by law the peace- 
able transmission of such hallowed places 
either to natural heirs or even to religious 
descendants; yet there might be times when 
their violation, their desecration, might be 
enjoined by persecuting rulers or by a 
fanatic populace. As the living were not 
yet secure on the face of the earth, so neither 
were the dead under its immediate surface. 
But why not deeper beneath the earth? 
why might not aeuheae chambers be 
formed, comparativel inaccessible ; sepa- 
rate, as it were, in holy seclusion alike from 
the stir of the living world and the inter- 
mingling of profaner dead? Might not the 
bodies of the brethren be deposited entire, 
only subject to natural decay, to await in 
God’s good time the glad day of resurrec- 
tion ? 

From these deep-seated feelings, from this 
necessity (ingenious, inventive, keen-sight- 
ed, as necessity ever is), began the famous 
Roman Catacombs. It is to be observed, 
too, that in all probability the Christians 
were not, if we may so speak, the inventors 
or first discoverers of these subterranean 
receptacles for the dead. The Jews had 
the same, if not so strong, yet a profound 
hereditary aversion to any mode of sepul- 
ture but interment. It is unquestionable 
that the earliest Catacombs were Jewish. 
One was discovered by Bosio, at a very 
early — in the investigation, undoubt- 
edly Jewish, near their great settlement 
on the Vatican hill; another more recent- 
ly, intended for those who, to Juvenal’s in- 
dignation, had taken up their residence 
about the romantic but desecrated Valley of 
Egeria. In other parts of Italy Jewish Cata- 
combs have come to light: of which there 
can be no question; for instead of the usual 
ornaments and sacred things buried with the 
Christians appear the seven-branched can- 


smile what he seems inclined to treat with gravity, 
an Inscription in the church of 8S, Pudenziana, near 
an altar of that church, commemorating the discov- 
ery of the bodies of five Holy Martyrs with the 
sponge yet red with their blood. And this in the 
year 1803!!! 
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dlestick and other sacred emblems of the 
Jewish faith.* 

On the Christian Catacombs we have now 
before us the first volume, of what we may 
consider the classic and authoritative work. 
It bears the name of the Cav. de Rossi; and 
could not bear a name which would so 
strongly recommend it to every one who 
takes an interest in this important subject. 
All who have visited Rome will bear wit- 
ness to the indefatigable industry, sagacity, 
perseverance, even bodily labour, which the 
Cavaliere has devoted to the investigation 
of the Roman Catacombs. The crowning 
proof of this has been his discovery, by very 
acute powers of discernment and of reason- 
ing, of the true Catacombs of S. Callistus, | 
up to his time misplaced, and supposed to be 
that close to the church of §S. Sebastian. 
Many will bear witness to his extreme cour- 
tesy in unfolding to the uninitiated as well as 
to the initiated the secrets of his subterra- 
nean treasure-house. The Cavaliere de 
Rossi has been singularly fortunate also in 
the , zealous co-operation of his brother, 
Michael Stefano de Rossi, a man of very 
high scientific attainments (he exhibited a 
very curious instrument at our Great Exhi- 
bition, invented for the purpose of taking 
accurate measurements and levels in the 
Catacombs, to which we believe a prize was 
awarded), and with a knowledge of geology 
which has thrown a full and steady light on 
the origin, extent, boundaries, ramifica- 
tions, construction and nature of these vast 
sepulchral excavations. Sig. M. 8. de Rossi 
has contributed a most valuable Appendix 
(we are inclined to think that it had been 
better as a Preface) to the Cavaliere’s vol- 
ume: at all events we should strongly rec- 
ommend to our readers to begin the book 
at this end. 

One result is triumphantly obtained from 
these inquiries. That the Catacombs, 
properly so called, are originally and ex- 
clusively, except the Jewish, Christian. 
The title prefixed to this volume, ‘ Roma 
Sotteranea Christiana,’ is in every respect 
just and legitimate. It might seem that 
the discussion of this question has been 
carried on with very unnecessary toil and 
trouble: it might appear a purely historical 
and archeological problem. Unhappily, on 
the first discovery of the Catacombs, cer- 
tain Protestant writers—one of consid- 
erable name — took it into their heads to 
raise about the most idle controversy which 
ever wasted Christian ink, or tried, we will 


* Compare Bosio and ‘Cemetero degli An‘ichi 
Ebrei,’ pur Raffaele Garrucci, Roma, 1862; and Mil- 





man, ‘ Hist. of the Jews,’ vol. ii. pp. 456-459, 
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hardly say Christian, temper. The Cata- 
combs were declared to be only old sand- 
~ or quarries; and by some asserted to 

Heathen, not Christian cemeteries. This 
narrow Protestant jealousy betrayed not 
only a strange perversity, but a most lam- 
entable misconception of the true grounds 
of the Reformed religion (we fear that we 
must revert to the ungrateful subject), and 
a surprising ignorance of Christian history. 
The only questions really raised at that 
time, which caused this senseless Anti- 
Romanist panic, was whether or no the 
Christians had become very numerous in 
Rome during the first three centuries, and 
had Be sa places of quiet and secure 
burial for the brethren. 

The profound and scientific investiga- 
tions of M. de Rossi have not only scat- 
tered these follies to the winds, but they 
have dissipated other extravagant notions, 
entertained by some of the most learned 
of the Roman antiquarians, particularly by 
the Padre Marchi, who perhaps occupies 
the highest rank among the searchers of 
the Catacombs, between Bosio and the 
Cavaliere de Rossi. Marchi, impressed, 
— bewildered, by the vast expanding 
abyrinth of galleries and floors which he 
had begun to trace, had imagined a com- 
plete network of catacombs, extending all 
round Rome, connected by secret ways, 
and, it might seem from some of his ex- 
ressions, spreading under the whole city. 

ut science, real science, forces men back 
to good sense and truth. The fact is, that 
the Catacombs, vast as they were, and 
found in greater or less numbers, in greater 
extent and depth, on almost every side of 
Rome, were directed, limited, necessarily 
self-adapted to the conformation of the 
land and to the geological strata, some of 
which received them with welcome and 
security, others inhospitably repelled them, 
being altogether unfit for such use. . 

Without going deep into the geological 
formation of the basin of the Tiber, in 
which lies Rome with her seven hills, and 
amid the adjacent valleys and heights, there 
are mainly three kinds of deposit left by 
the successive changes in the geology of 
the region. These are (the scientific read- 
er will find the whole subject simply and 
clearly developed in the third chapter of 
the Appendix) the tufa litoide, the tufa 
granulare, and the tufa friabile. From the 
first of these came probably much of the 
stone used when Augustus transformed the 
city of brick to what his flatterers called a 
city of marble; from the latter the pozzu- 
lana, and the sand used for building and 
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for other ordinary industrial purposes. Of 
these the first was too hard, it would have 
been enormously costiy to hew it out into 
the spacious and intricate necropolis, which 
must be perpetually enlarging its dimen- 
sions to receive the remains of the growing 
and multiplying Christian population. The 
latter was far too loose and crumbling for 
the purpose of secure and lasting burial. 
But the second, the tufa granulare, formed 
chiefly of volcanic deposits, was not too 
hard to be worked, yet was solid enough 
to make walls for long and intricate pas- 
sages or ambulacra, to be hewn into arches, 
vaulting over deep recesses, in which the 
coffins were arranged; and to support 
floor below floor — two, three, four, five — 


down to the utmost depth at which the| 


formation was found. But, of course, when 
these formations so suited for them ceased, 
the Catacombs stopped; the passage died 
away (this is De Rossi’s expression) against 
the hard rock, or as it approached the 
crumbling pozzulana. The Catacomb 
must also maintain itself at a certain 
height. If it descended towards the Val- 
ley of the Tiber, the course of the Anio, 
or even of smaller streams like the Almone, 
it would be liable to be flooded, or at least 
suffer from the filtration of water, danger- 
ous, if not to its security, yet to its decent 
propriety. In parts it might expand into a 
more spacious area, where, we know not 
how early, might be the lowly chapel, and 
in times of persecution, the place of refuge 
from cruel death. We will translate a 
passage from M. de Rossi, which appears 
to us to illustrate all thjs, as well as the 
situations of the chief Catacombs, with 
clearness, and at the same time with 
brevity. 


“ Allthat part of the ground which lies to the 
left of the Tiber, perhaps because it was more 
depressed before it emerged from the waters, 
contains these volcanic deposits in greatest 
abundance. Hence in all this region the strata 
of the granula tufa are of the most spacious 
extent and depth.. Therefore almost all the 
higher summits which rise in succession from 
the ‘Monte Pariolé,” along the old and the 
new Via Salaria, the Nomentana, the ‘fiburtina, 
the Prenestina, the Labicana, the Asinaria, 
the Latina, the Appia, and the Ardeatina, till 
they meet again the Valley of the Tiber on the 
Via Ostiense, are suited for the excavation of 
catacombs, and have been in great part devoted 
to these purposes. Here, moreover, the depth 
of those beaches has been hollowed out, some- 
times in four, in some cases even in five, floors 
of galleries, one below the other. But if 
throughout this region the strata are found to 
an indefinite extent fit for this purpose, they are 
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limited by the lie of the land. The valley of 
the Anio forms a boundary about two miles 
along the Via Salaria and the Via Nomentana. 
On the latter, however, before the valley, inter- 
poses itself a great barrier of ‘“tufa litoide,” 
which makes its appearance all along this, way, 
and has interrupted here and there the cemetery 
excavations. Besides this, valleys and beds of 
torrents run along in the same direction, as the 
Roman roads, and disgorge themselves into the 
valley of the Anio.” 


For the description of the rest of the 
circuit round to the Via Latina and Via 
Appia, we must refer to the original. 


“The Via Latina, the Appia, the Ardeatina, 
offer the most extensive field for those opera- 
tions. There, for more than two miles, every 
elevation appears to have been hollowed out, 
and it forms the most celebrated group of these 
vast and continuous catacombs. This region 
is often broken by the usual courses of the 
streamlets, especially on the Appian and Latin 
ways, where the Almone flows.” . . “ This 
rapid survey, besides the reasons alleged above, 
clearly manifests how impossible was the gen- 
eral connection of subterranean Rome, and 

laces in a stronger light the.necessity of those 
aws which I have shown to have regulated the 
excavations, chiefly to protect them from the 
filtration or the flooding of waters. For the 
rest it is an ascertained fact, from the excava- 
tions made with the greatest advantages, that 
each of the great cemeteries, having its proper 
name and separate existence, was divided from 
and independent of the contiguous one, even 
where there appears no natural obstruction to 
their fusion. Thus, for example, the well- 
known cemeteries of Pretextatus and of Cal- 
listus were excavated, oné on the right, the 
other on the left of the Appian Way, and 
extended opposite to each other without any 
communication. If any communication is 
found between neighbouring or contiguous 
cemeteries, it is irregular, exceptional, and of a 
later period, and does not prove the throwing 
two distinct catacombs into one.” — Appendiz, 
pp. 51, 52. : 


It is this immense necropolis (that as 
Rome became Christian, and in proportion 
to its slower or more rapid advance to 
Christianity, grew into the necropolis of 
Rome), which the Cavaliere de Rossi as- 
pires to include in one vast and accurate 
topography. He would penetrate, describe, 
plan, each of the separate provinces of this 
vast kingdom of the dead. He would make 
the world as intimately acquainted with the 
extent, the divisions, the monuments of sub- 
terranean Rome, as generations of archwolo- 
gists have made known to us the Rome of 
the upper world. It might even seem, 
from some expressions, that M. de Rossi’s 
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ambition would not confine itself to subur- 
ban Rome, but dimly contemplates the icon- 
ography of Christian catacombs throughout 
the world. And when we remember that 
the Cavaliere de Rossi is also engaged in a 
reat and exhaustive work on Christian 
inscriptions, of which the first volume has 
appeared (it has unfortunately broken off 
at the point at which we might expect that 
its historic interest would begin), we almost 
tremble at the boldness of these, though 
collateral indeed, coextensive, schemes. We 
can only express our devout hope that M. 
de Rossi may complete what few of us, we 
fear, can hope to see in their completion. 

The Cavaliere de Rossi certainly possesses 
eminent qualifications for his vast and noble 
task, — indefatigable industry, sagacity al- 
most intuitive and prophetic, the power of 
combining minute circumstances, and draw- 
ing out grave and important conclusions by 
a bold induction from mere hints and sug- 
gestions, from words and letters; a com- 
mand of the whole wide and somewhat 
obscure and scattered world of archeology, 
which nothing escapes. The atmosphere of 
Rome, — asis inevitable in the case of a man 
of such deep and absorbing enthusiasm, ex- 
ercises over him an influence which at times 
provokes our severer northern critical spirit, 
e.g. when he gravely refers to the puerile 
fables in Tertullian, of the dead body of a 
saint which lifted its arms in the attitude of 
prayer ; another which moved to make room 
for a saintly partner in her narrow bed. 
At times too he pays far more respect to 
legend than we can admit. (We write as 
historians and archeologists, not as Protes- 
tants.) Yet on the whole it is impossible 
not to acknowledge and to’ admire his per- 
fect honesty of purpose. If, therefore, here 
and there we venture to take exception at 
words or arguments, it is in what we firmly 
believe to be the interest of truth, and not 
without the utmost respect and gratitude 
for his devoted labours. Let us express too 
our hope, that even in these, to them, hard 
times, the Roman government will not be 
niggardly, or, if there be any difficulty, will 
not be too lofty to decline aid from external 
quarters for a work of such general Chris- 
tian interest. . 

The first section of M. de Rossi’s splendid 
volume gives the history of research and dis- 
covery in the Catacombs: he does ample jus- 
tice to his predecessors in the inquiries, from 
Bosio, or those who were before Bosio, 
though Bosio was, in M. de Rossi’s fervent 
language, the Columbus of this new under- 
ground world. After Bosio the study and the 
real science of discovery rather receded than 
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advanced, till the days of M. de Rossi’s own 
leader, the second great discoverer, the Pa- 
dre Marchi. Maxchi’s works, though in some 
points conjectural, and not always happily 
conjectural, yet showed clearly the right 
way, on which he has been followed by his as 
ingenious and more discerning disciple. To 
all the intermediate inquiries M. de Rossi 
does fair and ample justice; having our- 
selves investigated the subject with some 
care, we can bear witness to his impartial- 
ity. He also distributes in general sound 
and judicious praise or otherwise, to the 
more recert writers on the Catacombs.* 
The whole of this section, however (our 
lessening space admonishes us), we must 
pass over, yet not without reluctance. We 
should like to have dwelt on the very cu- 
rious fact, proved beyond doubt by M. de 
Rossi, that the first explorers of the Cata- 
combs, the first whose names, written in 
modern times, appear upon the walls, were 
neither industrious antiquaries nor the zeal- 
ous Faithful, eager to show their reverence 
for the hallowed remains of their Christian 
ancestors. They were some of those half- 
Paganizing philosophers, somewhat Epicu- 
rean we fear. A certain Pompeius Letus 
with his disciples, who endeavoured to blend 
the newly awakening ancient philosophy 
with Christianity, and Christianity rather 
receding from than maintaining its endan- 
gered ascendency. Where the Christians 
used to seek refuge from their heathen per- 
secutors, these heathenizing Christians con- 
cealed their bold, speculative discussions, 
perhaps certain feastings not less ill-suited 
to the place, — from the jealous vigilance of 
the Christian authorities. 

Nor can we follow our author in his sin- 
gularly ingenious elucidation of the site, the 
names, the topography of the cemeteries, 
which lie hid near or under every one of 
the Roman roads. For this purpose he has 
searched with unwearied industry, the mar- 
tyrologies, the lists of the Popes, the ritual- 
istic books, down to the Pilgrimages, which 
border on, if they do not belong to the 
Middle Ages. We might demur to the 
use of these very questionable and suspi- 
cious authorities, where history or even art 
is concerned; but for the traditions of the 
names by which the cemeteries were known, 
the saints or martyrs from which they were 
commonly called, the shrines or churches 


* We cannot but be amused with the struggle be- 
tween M. de Rossi's candour and his courtesy when 
writing on the splendid French work on the Cata- 
combs, that of M. Perret—a beautiful book, so 
beautiful as to be utterly worthless to the archzol- 





ogist or historian: it wants only two things, truth 
and fidelity. 
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which were built over them and by which 
their ancient names were preserved, this 
legendery lore may be trysted if used with 
discretion and discrimination. 

But we must hasten back to the Appian 
Way, the scene of M. de Rossi’s own extraor- 
dinary discoveries. _Wemust confine our- 
selves to the three great cemeteries on either 
side of this road; and as we have rapidly, 
with M. Canina, surveyed the monuments 
of Roman greatness, in its Pagan days, above 
the earth, so descend with M. de Rossi un- 
der the earth, to the memorials of her no 
less wonderful greatness when gradually 
becoming Christianized or entirely Chris- 
tian. The Christians indeed did not raise 
the stupendous mounds, the mountains, as 
it were, of marble, encircled with countless 
statues, the stately and harmonious and the 
graceful, if humbler tombs, which lined the 
whole road from Aricia to the Capenian Gate. 
But assuredly there is something not less stu- 
pendous (we use the word advisedly) in the 
immense and intricate wilderness of galleries, 
ambulacra, arched alcoves with their layers 
of sarcophagi one above another, their lucer- 
naria for light or ventilation, their stairs, 
straight or winding ; and all this not on one 
level only, but floor beneath floor, one, two, 
four, five, hewn, out on a labyrinthine yet 
harmonious and economic plan. And all 
this was designed and executed from rever- 
ence and from love of the brethren, to pre- 
serve their sacred bodies, as far as might 
be, whole, undisturbed, inviolate, for the 
day of resurrection. Let the reader exam- 
ine the ground-plot of the great cemetery 
of Calistus, among the plates to M. de Ros- 
si’s work. It represents the several floors, 
distinguished by lines of different colours, 
with all the passges, galleries, alcoves, of 
wider areas in each. Network is —_ a 
feeble description of this vast and intricate 
maze ; a spider’s web seen through the glass 
of a naturalist, or rather four or five spider- 
webs, one within the other, would seem a 
more fitting illustration ; all the threads spun 
out with infinite perplexity, yet with a cer- 
tain unity, and converging as it were to ore 
common entrance. . 

The two subjects, however, to which we 
would confine ourselves, are the histor and 
the archeology of the Catacombs. Their 
origin, extension, and use, singularly coin- 
cide, we rejoice to observe, with the views 
which we have long formed of the growth, 
progress, and development of Christianity 
in Rome. Out of that growth and develop- 
ment they grew and developed themselves 
naturally and of necessity. neg 

Of the first preaching of Christianity in 
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Rome, and the sudden interruption of that 
preaching, by the Neronian persecution, the 
Catacombs, then unformed, can of course 
give no record. If there be truth in the 
tradition of the preaching and martyrdom 
of St. Peter at * en the secret of his first 
burial-place on the Vatican lies beneath the 
mighty monument to his memory, the pon- 
derous and unmovable dome of St. Peter's. 
The burial-place of St. Paul, of whose mar- 
tyrdom there can be no doubt, is assigned, 
by probable tradition, to the Ostian road, 
near that spot where that noble old church 
S. Paolo fuori delle Mura stood, which has 
risen from its ashes in our days in such ma- 
jestic splendour. There are indeed obdu- 
rate skeptics who, from the silence of St. 
Paul’s Epistles and other not despicable ar- 
guments, still doubt whether St. Peter 
ever was at Rome. That there should be 
such persons may perhaps be heard in 
Rome with a contemptuous or compassion- 
ate smile of incredulity, such as good St. Au- 
gustine wore when men talked of the An- 
tipodes; yet these are men too who believe 
themselves to be good Christians, and per- 
suade others that they are so by the not un- 
trustworthy evidence of their Christian 
lives. But even the hardest of these Pyr- 
rhonists will scarcely doubt that in the lat- 
ter half of the second century (as shown by 
the letter of Dionysius in Eusebius and the 

assage (in mutilated Latin) of Irensus) 
the belief in the foundation of the Roman 
Church by St. Peter and St. Paul, had be- 
come a tenet generally received in the 
West. Nor can there be any reasonable 
question that what were supposed to be the 
remains of the two great Apostles were re- 
moved to one of the Catacombs on the Ap- 
pian Way, to be afterwards carried back 
tor security to Rome. Even this however 
rests on tradition — but on tradition, which 
history may accept without reserve. If lit- 
tle is known of those older times (for our 
real voucher for the Neronian persecution 
is after all the heathen Tacitus) perhaps less 
is certain as to that of Domitian. We would 
fain believe with M. de Rossi, that the 
Domitilla, the relative of the Emperor, who 
suffered with the Consul Flavius Clemens 
for atheism (generally, and we think justly, 
interpreted Christianity), bequeathed her 
name to a catacomb on the road to Ardea, 
possibly constructed under some villa or 
garden belonging to her. 

But from the accession of Nerva the 
Church of Rome was in long and undisturb- 
ed peace. And here we must protest 
against the extraordinary and utterly un- 
warranted language used by many who 
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know no better, by many who must know 
better, but who with one voice, from mis- 
taken devotion, or indulgence in poetic 
phrases, we hope not from wilful deception, 
write and speak of the history of the Chris- 
ians as one long persecution ; who describe 
the Catacombs not as their place of repose 
after death, but of their actual living; as 
their only dwelling-places, their only 
churches: who call them for two or 
three continuous centuries lucifuge, asif al- 
ways shrouding themselves in darkness from 
the face of their enemies, —as a people 
constantly and habitually under the earth. 
We might have supposed that Old Dod- 
well’s unanswered and unanswerable essay, 
“De Paucitate Martyrum,” had never been 
written. Poor Dodwell! his fate has been 
hard, but we fear that he was the author of 
his own fate. The honest old Nonjuror 
frightened even the most faithful of the 
faithful by his wild paradox, that the im- 
mortality of the soul depended entirely on 
baptism — we suspect orthodox baptism. 
And the Nonjuror unhappily lay in the way 
of Lord Macaulay, who, scanning with his 
searching eye this and his other absurdities, 
has devoted to him a page or two of wither- 
ing and undying scorn. Yet if Lord Macaulay, 
who read almost everything, had read the 
“ Disertations on Irenzeus and Cyprian,” es- 
pecially the treatise “De Paucitate,” he 
would not have been content with a few ex- 
tenuating phraseson Dodwell’s undoubted 
sincerity and erudition; he would have 
hailed him as perhaps the first who, before 


Mosheim, let in the light of historic truth | 8 


into the thick jungle of legend, which dark- 
ened and howlhtened the early Christian an- 
nals. Dodwell’s treatise was refuted, as it 
was said, by the learned Benedictine, Dom 
Ruinart. But the refutation was the best 
confirmation of Dodwell’s views. The “ Sin- 
cera acta Martyrum,” might have taken the 
title, as compared with the Bollandists and 
other martyrologies, of “De Paucitate 
Martyrum.” 

During all this long period, from Nerva 
to the middle of the reign of Marcus Au- 
relius (from 96 to about 166), and so on- 
ward to the great persecution under Decius 
(A.D. 249, 250), the Christians, if exposed 
here and there, and at times, to local per- 
secutions, were growing in unchecked and 
still expanding numbers : — 


. 


“In the following times (the year after the 
accession of Nerva), during which many good 
emperors held the sceptre and the sway, the 
Church, having endured no assault from her 


and tothe West. . . . The long peace was brok- 
en, and after this arose that execrable creature 
Decius, who plagued the Church.” 


These are no words of ours; they are the 
words of Lactantius. Can any one read the 
defiant and boastful “ Apology ” of Tertul- 
lian, written probably in the reign of Severus, 
making all allowance for the vehemence of 
the orator, the passionate character of the 
man, or the African fire of his diction, ‘ we fill 
your cities, islands, castles, municipalities, 
councils, even your camps, your tribes, your 
demesnes, your palaces, your senate, your 
forum. We leave you omly = temples ’ 
(he might have added your burial-places), 
c. 87, and suppose the Christians subject to 
that perpetual persecution? Must we ad- 
duce also Tertullian’s positive assertion, 
‘that the impious and insane laws against 
the Christians were not carried out by Tra- 
jan, by Hadrian, by Vespasian, by Anto- 
ninus, by Verus ?’ (c. 5.) Were these words 
spoken as relating to those who could not 
live in the light of day, who might not bury 
their dead in peace, even in the vast capital 
of the world? The truth is, that the per- 
secutions during the reign of Trajan were 
altogether connected with circumstances 
in the East — very. remarkable circumstan- 
ces, as has been shown in Dean Milman’s 
‘Hist. of Christianity.* Ignatius, the one 
undoubted martyr, was sent to Rome to suf- 
fer death, but implored his Christian breth- 
ren in Rome not to intercede in his behalf 
—a clear proof that they were in no dan- 
er. Pliny’s persecutions in Bithynia were 
checked rather than authorized by Trajan. 
Dom Ruinart (we cite him rather than Dod- 
well) has two martyrs during the long reign 
of Hadrian, S. Symphorosa (this is of ver 
late date), who had seven sons, and S. Feli- 
citas: she had also seven sons, who suffer- 
ed with their mother. Surely this, even to 
the least critical, is legend, if there be le- 
gend. The reign of Antoninus the Pious, 
| though distinguished by pagan zeal, shown 
in the venerable and magnificent temples 
erected, especially in Egypt and in the East, 


* Except as illustrating what men will believe and 
will write, it is hardly worth noticing the romance 
(we fear got up for a special purpose) of the Cata- 
comb, at the seventh mile on the Via Nomentana, 
cailed that of 8. Alessandro, said to have been a 
Martyr-Bishop of Rome in the reign of Trajan. We 
have visited the spot where a church, if we read right 
asubterranean church of the time of Trajan, is traced 
out, according to the authorized pattern of later 
days, with its divisions, and columns, pulpits, 
ambones, &c. At all events, whatever the mound of 
ruin conceals, that building was always aboveground, 
Read (and with astonishment) the ‘ Breve Nitizia 
intorno all’ Oratorio e alla Catacomba de S. Ales- 
sandro al vii miglio della Via Nomentana.’ Roma 





enemies, stretched out her hands to the East | 1857 
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did not belie the gentleness of his character 
by shedding Christian blood (there are one 
or two very questionable cases, as that of the 
Pope Telesphorus). It has also been shown 
in the same ‘ History of Christianity,’ how 
the circumstances of the Empire under Mar- 
cus the Philosopher caused temporary and 
local persecutions against the Christians. On 
every side darkness seemed gathering over 
Rome. The Marcomannian war on the Dan- 
ube, the Eastern war on the Euphrates, and, 
far worse than the war, the terrible plague, 
brought back by the triumphant legions of 
Rome, had raised a mad panic throughout 
the Empire. Victims must be found to ap- 
pease the angry, the insulted, the deserted 
gods. ‘The Christians to the lions!’ was 
the general cry; and to this —_ belong 
the martyrdom of Polycarp and the martyrs 
of Lyons, of which the pathetic description 
seems so authentic, and is so well known; 
erhaps the fate of Justin Martyr in Rome. 
tt is curious that, as far as we observe, per- 
haps somewhat hastily, we find no record 
of the Martyr Philosopher in any part of the 
catacombs. Were any of the catacomb 
churches built in his honour or consecrated 
by his name? These perilous times passed 
away. Christian brotherly love did not 
shame or restrain the fratricidal jealousy of 
Caracalla, though he was said to have had a 
Christian nurse. There seems to have been 
some strictly local persecutions under Sep- 
timius Severus. The brutal Commodus we 
know from the authority of the Philosophu- 
mena, had a Christian mistress. Alexander 
Severus placed Christ in his gallery of sages ; 
and in other respects this Emperor's reign 
is a marked era. His grant of a litigated 
piece of land for a Christian church seems 
to us to prove that this was not an innovation 
—not an unexampled precedent; but that 
Christian churches, public edifices for Chris- 
tian worship, were already common; and, 
if Christian churches, no doubt Christian 
cemeteries. This brings us to the years 
A. D. 222-234. The Emperor Philip, who 
ruled between Alexander Severus and De- 
cius, is reported to have been a Christian : 
this report may have arisen from some fa- 
vour shown to the Christians as contrasted 
with the internecine hostility of Decius. 
The truth is, that the Christians were really 
lucifuge, at the utmost, during the reigns of 
Decius and Valerian, A.p. 249-260; and | 
under Diocletian, for a year or two begin- 
ning A.D. 303. 
During all this period of more than a cen- 
tury and a half the Christians were multi- 





plying in Rome, no doubt from every class, 
station, and order. As the living Christians | 
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increased in number, so would the number 
of the Christian dead. We have already 
dwelt on their profound religious reverence 
for their dead; and shown how their feel- 
ings revolted from the heathen usage of 
cremation. The absolute -necessity for 
secure and capacious cemeteries, which 
would admit of continual enlargement, be- 
came more*and more pressing and inevi- 
table. At the commencement of these op- 
erations, it may be not improbably sup- 
posed that, after all, the arenaria—desert- 
ed arenaria —may have suggested thoughts 
of subterranean sepulture. M. de Rossi 
speaks of one catacomb within an ancient 
arenarium ; he judges of its antiquity by its 
construction, and from the superior style of 
art in the ornaments, sculptures, and paint- 
ings, which degenerate with the growing 
degeneracy of the arts during the decline 
of the Empire.* The oldest sarcophagi too 
are manifestly from the hands of heathen 
workmen; and it is curious that the inscrip- 
tions, at first hardly more than names, then 
gradually the van fr expressions of Chris- 
tian faith and affection, are at first more 
enerally Greek, then Greek mingled with 
atin, till Latin assumes its predominance. 
The earlier tombs too are without those 
distinctive titles, which on the heathen mon- 
uments discriminate the noble from the 
plebeian, the master, the Libertus, the Li- 
bertinus, the slave. M. de Rossi, as well as 
his brother, enters with almost unnecessary 
copiousness and minuteness into the legal 
tenure by which these subterranean posses- 
sions were held. We apprehend that the 
would at first be guarded by that general, 
almost legal, sanctity, by which parcels of 
ground devoted to purposes of burial, were 
secured as sacred, and did not follow the 
rest of the inheritance; and the jealousy 
of the heathen would hardly, except in the 
exciting times of persecution, care to invade 
those hee and hidden chambers, which 
provoked no notice, and seemed as it were 
to withdraw into modest obscurity. They 
would not rigidly inquire whether they were 
the property of some single wealthy Chris- 
tian, under his garden or vineyard; or held 
in common property by the Church or b 
separate churches, just as places of sepul- 
ture above ground were held by heathen 
burial clubs or cemetery companies. More 
especially when public feeling began, as we 
suspect it did earlier than is commonly sup- 


* M. de Rossi repudiates the notion maintained by 
Raoul Rochette, and most earlier antiquarians, of 
Heathen ‘rnaments and emblems in the Christian 
Catacombs. We cannot enter into the controversy; 
but it seems to us that M. de Rossi has undertken a 
difficult task. 
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d, to endure buildings set apart for 
hristian worship in the publicity of open 
day. This feeling would be less suspicious 
of these hidden and to them inaccessible 
vaults, deep in the bosom of the earth. 

We must return however to our Appian 
Way, and to the great discovery of M. de 
Rossi, the true but long lost catacomb of 
Callistus. We read in the newly recovered 
Philosophumena, that Zephyrinus, Bisho 
of Rome (a. p. 197-217), appointed Cal- 
listus, his future successor, after the very 
singular adventures which he had under- 
gone, to the care of a cemetery on the 
Appian Way. But there was clearly more 
than one cemetery in this quarter. One 
near the Church of S. Sebastian was long 
believed to be the cemetery of Callistus. 
It was the one in former days visited by 
strangers (above forty years have passed 
since our descent). By a most felicitous 
divination, or rather a most sagacious in- 
duction from traditions scattered in various 
documents, M. de. Rossi not only detected 
the error which had so-long prevailed, but 
clearly ascertained the sight of the two 
other catacombs, some half mile or more 
beyond S. Sebastian’s, one called that of 
Pretextatus on the left, the other that of 
Callistus on the right of the road. With 
the energy and self-confidence of an ex- 
perienced gold-digger in California or Aus- 
tralia, he obtained permission from: the 
proprietor of the soil, and set to work in 
search of his not less highly valued anti- 
quarian and Christian treasures. He knew 
that in this catacomb, famous of old, man 
bishops of Rome had been buried. At his 
bidding the ancient grave revealed its 
secrets. We can conceive no triumph 
greater, no satisfaction more intense, to a 
man of M. de Rossi’s temperament, and 
one so wrapped up in his peculiar studies, 
than when he stood before a niche with 
several sarcophagi, on which stood out in 
distinct letters (some hardly mutilated) the 
names of Anteros, a pope who ruled 
scarcely more than a month, and of his 
successor Fabianus, the Martyr Pope in the. 
persecution of Decius. The two other 
names were those of Popes Lucius and 
Eutychianus. This discovery determined 
at once and forever the site of the cemetery 
of Callistus, and was an important revela- 
tion of true Christian history, unobscured, 
unmystified by legend. Here was the 
tomb of an undoubted martyr, the first 
martyr pope since St. Peter. It is a curi- 
ous point that the letters of these inscrip- 
tions differ. Those of Anteros are more 
elegant and finely cut; those of Eutychi- 
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| anus coarser and more rude. M. de Rossi 
,has no doubt that they were the primitive 
epigraphs inscribed after the death of each 
pope. The monogram, M, martyr, after the 
name of Fabianus, De Rossi ingenuously 
observes, is of a later date, by another hand, 
and less deeply cut. Yet it is not less 
clearly ancient, and not of, what we ven- 
‘ture to call, the martyr-making ate 
(See page 256.) In the gap after Lucius 
was probably ee the first four let- 
ters of which follow the name of Eutychi- 
anus. Lucius was Bishop of Rome, A. D. 
254: Eutychianus, a. D. 275-283. But 
where was interred the more celebrated 
(at least in extant writings) successor of 
Fabianus? Cornelius is by some said to 
have been banished to Civita Vecchia by 
the Emperor Gallus (who continued to 
some extent the persecution of Decius), 
and to have died there. The evidences 
for his martyrdom are not so conclusive as - 
for that of Fabianus. Conflicting authori- 
ties connected his name with the cemetery 
of Callistus; others seemed to throw doubt 
upon his burial there. By a singular acci- 
dent, for which M. de Rossi accounts with 
great ingenuity (and we see nothing im- 
possible in his theory, too long for us to ex- 
plain), cropped out, if we may use the ex- 
pression, a broken stone, evidently part of 
a monumental stone, with the letters . . . 
NELIUS MARTYR. With infinite pains 
and labour M. de Rossi forced his way into 
the subjacent cemetery, and in an obscure 
nook, as if it were intentionally secluded, 
he found the tomb with the rest of the 
epigraph. This crypt turned out to be that 
called after S. Lucina, bordering upon, if 
we may say so, an offset, rather than an 
intregal part, of the Callistian catacomb. 
Later legend had indissolubly connected 
the names of Pope Cornelius and Cyprian 
of Carthage. Their names are mingled up 
together with the famous Novatian con- 
troversy. Though Cornelius, if a martyr, 
as we can hardly doubt, died and was 
buried at Rome, and Cyprian several years 
later at Carthage, two figures, representing 
the two saints, manifestly of more recent 
date and of inferior art, appear in situ on 
a wall of this remarkable crypt. An in- 
scription was also found in this crypt which 
may show the singular felicity of M. de 
Rossi in conjectural emendations, or rather 
in filling up of imperfect inscriptions. Here 
too appears his perfect honesty, which is 
rarely misguided even by the inextinguish- 
able prejudices which haunt Rome, — part, 
alas! of the religio loci; and which throw 








reasonable suspicion on much of Roman 
1393. 
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antiquarian lore. There was sore tempta- 
tion here to find allusions to the strife of 
Cornelius with the Novatians, which might 

erhaps have furnished plausible grounds 
or the higher antiquity of the inscription. 
M. de Rossi resisted the spell, and read off 
the inscription, in our opinion convincingly, 
into commemorative verses by Pope Dama- 
sus, according to our severer judgment the 
spoiler and _ violator — according to Roman 


tradition, the restorer, adorner — of the: 


Catacombs, who laid them more open to 
the light of day, crowded them with church- 
es and chapels, and allured and encouraged 
hosts of prilgrims to do homage to martyrs, 
multiplying as fast as piety could demand 
or legend invent. We give the epigraph 
as read by M. de Rossi:— 


‘*Aspice descensu extruceTO TENEBriSQ 

FUGATIS 

Corneli monumenta vides tUMULumque 
SACRATUM. 

Hoc opus instantis? DaMASI PRAes- 
TANTIA FECIT. 

Esset ut accessus meLIOR POpuLISQ 
PARATUM. 


Auxilium Sancti.’ 


Bentley might have owned such a con- 

., Jecture. ; 
We must not omit another remarkable 
. discovery of M. de Rossi in these cata- 
- combs; the name of one who with many of 
his readers will rival in interest even martyr 
Popes. ‘The same kind of authorities which 
guided M. de Rossi in his adventurous, dare 
we use the coarse and profane word, ‘ dig- 
gings’ for buried Popes, led him to expect 
to find the name of 5S. Cecilia in the same 
hallowed crypt. And so in due time S. 
Caxcilia reveals herself in distinct letters. 
We cannot fully trace out in our pages the 
course of this discovery; we are rather dis- 
posed to follow up with M. de Rossi a train 
of thought which might tend to throw some 
light on a most interesting question. Of 
its success we will not absolutely despair, 
» as he does not despair. We would fain 
know the process by which some at least of 
the older and more famous names in Hea- 
. then, and Republican or Imperial Rome, 
passed over into the ranks of the Chris- 
tians. On the whole it is clear to us, we 
think that it is beyond doubt, that the old 
noble families remained in general to the 
. end the most obstinate Pagans. Men with 
the virtues as well as the birth and descent 
of old Rome (Milman’s ‘Hist. of Chris- 
tianity,’ iii. 80, 81) ; men like Vettius Pra- 
textatus, were the hope and strength of the 
: Pagan party. Paganism in that class did 





not expire till all the older and nobler 
families were scattered over the face of 
the world, after the ruin of Rome by Alaric 
and by Genseric. But there can be no 
doubt that many of them had already for- 
saken the Jove of the Capitol for the Cross 
of Christ. (Jerome’s writings are con- 
clusive for his period.) M. de Rossi ob- 
serves that Cornelius is the only pope who 
bears what he calls the diacritic name of 
one of the famous Gentes. 

Above the Catacomb of Callistus stands, 
or rather seems nodding to its fall, a huge 
mound, or ruined structure, manifestly one 
of the vast and costly monuments which in 
Heathen days lined the Appian Way. 
What if this was a monument of the 
Cecilii, built on an estate belonging to that 
noble family? What if S. Cecilia was de- 
scended from this illustrious race ? — what 
if the estate had passed into the hands of 
Christian Cecilii, and given a right and 
title, or at least furnished a free and lawful 
access to the subjacent catacomb? All 
this, we admit, is extremely visionary ; but, 
as an acknowledged vision, may perhaps be 
indulged, till disproved — it can hardly be 
fully confirmed — by later investigations. 
No one is more sensible than M. de Rossi 
of the difficulties which encumber, and 
which we fear must encumber, such ques- 
tions : — 


‘Ma nelle tenebre che coprono le genealogie 
durante il secolo dell’ impero, nel mescolamen- 
to delle stirpi e de’ gentilizi, in mezzo a tanti 
uomini nuovi, innalzati dai principi ai supremi 
onori, @ impossibile di veder chiaro, e dai soli 
nomi argomentare con sicurezza legami gen- 
ealogici od ereditarii.’ 


Is there not the further and perhaps more 
serious difficulty, in the assumption of, or 
permission to assume noble and gentilitian 
names, by Freedmen and Libertini ? 

Persecution after the reign of Decius was 
not unknown, especially under Valerian, in 
which occurred the martyrdom of Pope Six- 
tus II.; but it was intermittent, not more than 
local, till the final conflict under Diocletian. 
The late Cardinal Wiseman, it is well 
known, with his characteristic prudence, 
laid the scene of his romance of “ Fabiola ” 
in the reign of Diocletian, when above two 
centuries had matured and completed all 
the arrangements for Christian burial in the 
catacombs ; when the Christians were per- 
haps driven to take refuge in these vast and 


unexplored depths, and really became what 


they have been fondly and foolishly declared, 
or suggested, or hinted to have been, luci- 
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fuge. The Catacombs may in those dark 
days of calamity have become places of 
worship, even worship of martyrs, whose 
holy example the pious fugitives might at 
any time be poe upon to follow. It_is 
certainly a whimsical sign of the times that 
a grave Cardinal, in the fulness of his 
cardinalate, should have bowed to the all- 
ruling influence of novel-writing, and con- 
descended to cast the doctrines of his Church 
into this attractive, it should seem almost 
indispensable, form. A Pope of old, and a 
very clever Pope, wrote a novel, but it was 
in his younger days of lay-hood; and if he 
heartily repented of the Boccaccio tone of 
his novel, he still hung with parental fond- 
ness over the elegance of its Latinity. Let 
us hasten to say that the Cardinal’s romance 
(this is not mere respect for the departed) 
was not only altogether irreproachable, and 
in harmony with his stainless and serious 
character, but, if it had not been too didac- 
tic, its avowed but fatal aim, it might have 
enjoyed a wider and more lastin pu- 
larity. But the persecution of Diocletian is 
far = clearly illustrated than we might 
have expected from the study of the Cata- 
combs. There is an obscurity which has 
not yet been dispersed, nor seems likely to 
be dispersed, over the acts and the fate of 
the Popes who at that period ruled in 
Rome. There are no years, from the very 
earliest in the Papal annals, so utterly ob- 
scure: as those of Pope Marcellinus, A.D. 
296-307. During the reign of Diocletian 
the great persecution commenced, Feb. 23, 
A.D. 303. It began and raged most fiercely 
in the East. Maximian ruled in the West, 
and in Rome. Diocletian appeared there 
to celebrate his Vicennalia, but soon de- 
parted. For Marcellinus himself, he was 
arraigned by the earlier Christian writers 
as an apostate who offered sacrifice to 
Cesar. But this, as well as the fable of the 
Council of 300 Bishops of Sinuessa, is re- 
jected by the later and better writers of the 
Church of Rome. But Marcellinus, as all 
agree, was no martyr. Where he was 
buried we know not. There is of course no 
vestige of him, nor, we believe, of his suc- 
cessor, Marcellus, in the Catacombs. The 
whole history in truth is a blank; even 
legend is modest. 

With the cessation of the persecution the 
Church of Rome resumed, of course, with 
her other rights or immunities, the posses- 
sion of her places of sepulture. But it ap- 
pears that, on the triumph and supremacy 
of Christianity, the Roman Christians began 
in some degree and gradually to disdain 
these secret and hidden places of rest for 





their dead. M. de Rossi states (we accept 
his authority from the epigraphs), that from 
A.D. 338 to 360 the proportion of burials 
was one-third aboveground, two-thirds in 
the Catacombs. Atter the reign of Ju- 
lian — 


‘The use of the subterranean sepulchres visi- 
bly declines ; the numbers become equal. After 
370 there is a sudden but not unexplained 
reaction. Maguificent churches began to rise 
over what were believed to be the burying-places 
of the Martyrs. But while the tomb of the 
Martyr was preserved inviolate, the altar being 
usually raised over it, the first or even the 
second floor was frequently levelled for the 
foundations and construction of the Church. 
Still the privilege of burial, as near as possible 
to the sacred and now worshipped relics of the 
Martyrs, crowded the crypts below, and subter- 
ranean interments in subterranean chambers 
under or close to the altar of the Martyrs came 
again into honour and request.” — De Rossi, p. 
212. . 


Then came what we presume to call the 
fatal Pontificate of Damasus. This was a 
great epoch of change, or rather the height 
and, in one sense, the consummation of a 
change in Christianity. Among the signs 
of this change were the strife and frightful 
massacre at the election of Damasus— the 
degeneracy of the clergy, so vividly if 
darkly described in the well-known passage 
of the Heathen Ammianus Marcellinus, con- 
firmed by many passages in the writings of 
S. Jerome (these overcharged no doubt by 
the Saint’s natural vehemence and _ passion 
for monasticism) —the dominance of that 
monasticism under the influence and guid- 
ance of Jerome. But nowhere was this 
change more marked than in the Cata- 
combs. Through the irreverent reverence 
of Damasus, from hidden and secret cham- 
bers, where piety might steal down to show 
its respect or affection for the dead, and 
make its orisons, which might tremble on 
the verge of worship; the Catacombs be- 
came as it were a great religious spectacle, 
the scene of devout pilgrimage to hundreds, 
thousands. They must be opened as far as 
possible to the light of day ; the lucernaria 
(the light-shafts) were widened, spacious 
vestibules or halls were hewn out for the 
kneeling votaries; shrines, chapels, grew 
up; new and easy steps were made in place 
of the narrow and winding stairs. We sus- 
pect that in many cases the simpler works 
of art were restored (fatal word in art), 
brightened, made more vivid, and, as it was 
thought, more effective. What is worse, 
we are now in the full blaze or haze of 





legend. The utmost scope is given to 
the inventive and creative imagination; 
truth fades away, not from intentional re- 
pudiation, but because intenser devotion, 
and what was thought a much higher pur- 
pose than knowledge, edification, was the 
aim and purpose. There was an absolute 
passion for the multiplication of martyrs; 
and their lives, which had before been en- 
veloped in a sober and holy twilight, came 
out into a dazzling glare of marvel — the 
more marvellous, the more admired and 
the more readily accepted as veracious. 
Read the poems of Prudentius, which claim 
belief as real history. The mythic period, 
which lasted throughout the middle ages, 
and which still hovers undisturbed over its 
chosen sanctuaries, has now commenced. 
Pope Damasus was, as he esteemed himself 
no doubt, among the great benefactors, one 
of the most pious patrons, one who did most 
honour to and sanctified most deeply the 
Catacombs of Rome. To us he was one of 
the worst offenders, the most real enemies 
_to their inherent interest. Inscriptions, in 
letters of a peculiarly bold and square type, 
everywhere betray his presence and mark 
his operations. He aspired to be, in a cer- 
tain sense, the Poet of the Catacombs. 
Some, from antiquarian motives, may regret 
the loss of very many of these flat hexame- 
ters: for us, who desire that the privileged 
and excusable mendacity of poetry should 
be compensated by some of its graces and 
harmenies, enough seems to have survived. 
After the age of Damasus and his succes- 
sors, the history of the Catacombs is brief, 
dark, and melancholy. Barbarians, Heath- 
en barbarians, Christian barbarians, closed 
around Rome. Siege after siege; Alaric, 
Genseric, Vitiges, Totila, Belisarius, girt her 
walls with hostile hordes. Her suburbs lay 
waste ; at least all the extramural churches, 
raised over the Catacombs, were at the mer- 
cy of the spoilers, who, if Heathen, knew 
no reverent mercy, if Christian, at a later 
time, became perhaps more cruel enemies. 
Not only were the stately colossal monu- 
ments of republican or imperial Rome, 
which lined the Appian, Latin, or Flaminian 
Way, trampled as it were into ruin, made 
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the keenest avarice, and carried off with the 
most devout triumph. If we remember 
right, the hated and heretical Lombards 
were most covetous of that pious plunder. 
Rome must now perforce submit to the des- 
uetude, to the tacit abrogation of her an- 
cient and venerable laws against intramu- 
ral burial. The insulted or coveted saints 
and martyrs must retreat for security with- 
in the walls. Accordingly, at different peri- 
ods, the more precious and sacred remains, 
those of St. Peter and St. Paul, for the sec- 
ond and third time, were transplanted to 
more secure sanctuaries. In intervals. of 
peace the suburban and extramural sites of 
churches built over the Catacombs, main- 
tained the names of their, alas! no longer, tu- 
telar saints. They were pointed out to and 
visited by a succession of pilgrims, M. de 
Rossi’s friends, whose records he has made 
use of toso much advantage in his indus- 
trious inquiries. 

We have left but narrow, we fear much 
too narrow, space for that most interesting 
subject,Christian Art, as preserved and ex- 
hibited in the Catacombs. Unhappily these 
investigations have, especially in late years, 
been conducted in a spirit which seems to us 
sadly polemic and controversial. For our- 
selves we must confess, though, as we trust, 
firmly attached to our own doctrines, that 
we look upon the results which have yet 
been obtained with utter indifference, on 
any which may transpire, with the calmest 
confidence. That member of a Reformed 
Church must be deplorably ill instructed in 
distinctive grounds of his faith who can feel 
the slightest jealousy and alarm. If indeed 
we were to discover genuine documents con- 
cerning Papal infallibility, or even Papal su- 

remacy,— if we were to read in distinct 
etters of that age any of the false Decre- 
tals; if the title-deeds to the temporal _pos- 
sessions of the Pope were to come to light ; 
if any of the medieval, or approximately 
medizval, doctrines which separate Rome 
from us, were to be announced, as fully de- 
veloped, and resting on irrefragable evi- 
dence, — we might be disposed to part from 
our friendly company with M. de Rossi, and 
to withdraw ourselves from his excellent 


use of for military purposes, their materials! and courteous guidance in these explora- 
knocked or hewn off for any base uses; but | tions. 


the Christian monuments, the churches, | 


which rose above the Catacombs, perhaps 
the more accessible parts of the Catacombs, 
were exposed to insult, ravage, destruction. 
It was even worse with Christian invaders. 
The relics or supposed relics of saints and 
martyrs became a sort of spolia opima, 
which the victorious foe searched out with 











We are bound, however, to justify our 
confidence, and are thus forced to enter up- 
on one or two subjects, which we would will- 
ingly have avoided. We have read with 
care the very learned and remarkable Es- 
say, addressed by M. de Rossi to Dom Pitra, 
the Editor of the “ Spicilegium Solesmense ” 
(now for his erudition and character justly 
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promoted to the Cardinalate), on the fa- 
mous symbol or emblem, the IXOY2—’Inooit¢ 
Xprord¢ Oeod Tide Lwrhp, pp. 545-584. 

In this Essay (pp. 560, et seqq.) M. de 
Rossi describes some very curious pictures 
discovered in the cemetery of Callistus (of 
the age, he states, of the middle of the third 
century), evidently relating to the Holy 
Eucharist. We have ourselves seen, too 
hastily perhaps, these pictures. If M. de 
Rossi had not warned us (p. 360) that he 
was about to adduce something fatal to the 
new views on this advanced subject in the 
16th certury, we should have read in unsus- 
pecting innocence, and accepted the whole as 
a pleasing testimony to the profound rever- 
ence in which the Holy Eucharist was held 
by the earliest Christians. We have again 
read this part of the Essay with great care, 
and, for the life of us, can detect nothing, 
not the most remote allusion in the pictures 
themselves, or even in the interpretaton of 
M. de Rossi, to which, we will not say, any 
high Anglican might not assent, but even 
all those likewise who in any way acknowl- 
edge any presence of Christ, spiritual or 
symbolical, in the Lord’s Supper. The Fish, 
the divine Saviour, isin more than one way 
represented in juxtaposition to, or in a sort of 
og apn with, the sacred elements. Here 

e is supporting a basket (canistrum) con- 
taining the bread, of a peculiar shape and 
colour, with what M. de Rossi supposes, 
with some subtlety, to signify or represent 
the wine. There the Fish appears with the 
bread and wine on a ‘able. In another (a 
en, let_us observe, toa painting clear- 

y representing the Sacrament of Baptism) 
there is what seems a priest or bishop in the 


act of consecrating the elements, with a | 


kneeling female, doubtless representing the 
Church. We must cite, though Latin, M. 
de Rossi’s own words : — 


ments, so that the bread and wine cease to 
exist, — of this materialistic change there is 
total silence, there is neither word nor hint. 
Indeed the symbolic character throughout 
would seem to favour those who interpret 
the whole symbolically. We must decline 
to follow M. de Rossi in some of his further 
speculations about the Supper of Emmaus, 
into which, we think that the more cautious 
divines of his own Church would hardly 
follow him. 

The last publication on our list will per- 
haps still more have alarmed some of our 
readers; it has not in the least disturbed 
our equanimity. In this we must indeed ex- 
press our regret that M. de Rossi again ap- 
pears, and more avowedly, no longer as the 
calm and sober inquirer, and the candidand 
conscientious archxologist, but rather as a 
thorough-going controversialist. We had 
rather meet him in amity in the former char- 
acter; we cannot think that he is equally 
successful in the latter. He may convince 
those who are determined to be convinced, 
or are already convinced ; we do not think 
that he will be held to have made out his 
case by a single sober or dispassionate inquir- 
er. Though his Preface is more peaceful, 
M. de Rossi’s almost ostentatious object, iu 
his few pages (illustrated by very beautiful 
chromo-lithographic engravings, which do 
great credit to Roman art, but which seem 
to us almost, like the French work, too beau- 
tiful to be quite true), is to show that the wor- 
ship'of the Virgin, in general supposed, even 
by the most learned in his own Church, as he 
himself admits, hardly to reach earlier than 
the second Council of Nicza, is to be found in 
initiate, if not in full development, in the 
Catacombs of Rome: M. de Rossi would per- 
suade us nearly in Apostolic times. We con- 
fess that we look on this question with greater 
indifference than may pe pardoned by some of 


| 








‘Jam quis dubitare possit /yddv, sive ille pa- 
nem et vinum dorso sustinet, sive in mensa cum 
pane positus, sive sub ips& consecrantis sacer- 
dotis manu depictus est, Christum esse in eu- 
charistia. 


Here we pause, for M. de Rossi cannot, 
or will not perceive, that as to the litigated 
question of the nature of Christ’s presence, 
it stands precisely as it stood, in the myste- 
rious vagueness in which it was left by our 
Saviour’s words. Of the two main points of 
difference between our Churches, the itera- 
tion of the sacrifice, — which we hold to 
have been made once for all, as‘a_ sufli- 
cient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction ;’ 
and the absolute transmutation of the ele- 


our more jealous brethren. At what time that 
| holiest, most winning of human feelings, ma- 
| ternal love, appealed to the heart of the be- 
liever, kindled the imagination of the ar- 
' tist, and induced him to bring to life, as far 
as he could, in his speaking colours, or even 
to express in marble, the Virgin Mother 
and the Divine Child ; at what particular pe- 
riod the solemn and devout affection, which 
hallowed every passage in the early Evan- 
_gelic History, everything relating to the 
| birth as well as the life of the Saviour, — 
how soon, and by what slower or more rapid 
degrees, respect, reverence, tender and de- 
vout interest, passed, imperceptibly no doubt, 
into adoration, worship, idolatry, till it cul- 
minated in merging as it were the Redeem- - 
er in his more powerful and more merciful 
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Mother, ‘jure matris impera filio ;’ till it 
added, literally, a fourth person to the 
Trinity : — 


‘ Ante adventum Marie regnabant in ccelo tres 


persone, 
* * * 7 * 
Alterum thronum addidit Homo Deus ;’ 
* . . * * 


— all this we hold it absolutely impossible to 
define with precise accuracy. Bolder steps 
may have been taken, at an earlier period, 
in certain times, certain places, by certain 
yersons of more fervent religious passion. 

e are silent on the greater change in our 
own days; when a revelation has been 
made to the holiness and wisdom of our con- 
temporaries which was not vouchsafed to the 
piety of St. Bernard or the angelic theolo- 
gy of Thomas Aquinas. 

But as to the works of art now before us, 
the few early pictorial representations of 
the Virgin, as dwelt upon by M. Rossi, 
they are of two kinds; one of the Virgin 
Mother with her Child in her lap, or on her 
bosom; the other as a female in the atti- 
tude of supplication, or as M. de Rossi 
would fondly believe, of intercession. As 
to the latter M. de Rossi is obliged, by that 
natural candour which he cannot shake off, 
to acknowledge that it may be no more 
than what it appears to our profane eyes, a 
female, possibly a martyr, or one of the 
faithful women in the attitude and act of 
adoration ; or still more probably, an im- 
personation, by no means uncommon in the 
earliest periods of the Church. But though 
M. de Rossi fairly admits all this, by some 
strange process of reasoning, because in 
some passages of the most poetical or 
metaphor-loving of the Fathers, the Church 
was represented as a Virgin, and by others 
an analogy drawn between the Virgin 
Mother and the Virgin Church, therefore 
he would assume that these are premature 
representations of the Virgin herself. So 
bold a conclusion from such scanty premises 
we have rarely known. 

The former, the Virgin with the Child, 


are in truth simple Bible illustrations of 


the first chapters in the Evangelic History. 
In almost all it is the adoration of the Magi; 
it is the worship of the Child, not of the 
mother. In one of these, that from the 
cemetery of Domitilla, the worshipping 
Magi are four. The theory that they 
were three, though M. de Rossi cites many 
earlier instances, does not appear to have 
been rigorously established. The number, 
as we know, is not declared in the Gospels. 
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Is it not. probable that the three were set- 
tled in conformity with the three oblations ? 
One, as we often see, bears the gold, another 
the incense, the third the myrrh, as the trib- 
ute of different Eastern nations. After 
all, may not the four be here, as M. de 
Rossi suggests, to balance and give symme- 
try to the design? On some sarcophagi, 
it may be added, appears the Child laid in 
the manger, in his swaddling clothes, with 
the mother near him, and the ox and the 
ass, once thought only to belong to later 
compositions, in mute adoration. No in- 
stance of this has been found in the cata- 
comb paintings. > 

The adoration of the Magi appears again 
in a lunette of an arcosolio in the cemetery 
of St. Peter and S. Marcellinus. Here it 
is remarkable that the head of the Virgin 
is without a veil. This is supposed to in- 
dicate her virginity ; as unmarried maidens 
did not wear the veil. In this there are 
only two Magi, looking much less kingly 
and less Oriental than in later art. 

The third picture is the one which has 
been so often copied, from a lunette in an 
arcosolio in the cemetery of S. Agnese. 
This is familiar to all inquirers into ancient 
Christian art. It appears in Bishop Mun- 
ter’s ‘ Sinnbilder der alten Christen ;’ who 
does not scruple to recognize in it a repre- 
sentation of the Virgin. It represents a 
female with uplifted hands, as in prayer, 
with a child in her lap. But the style of 
art, verging towards the Byzantine, and 
other indications noted by M. de Rossi, 
especially the double monogram, which 
rarely appears before the unfolding of the 
Labarum by Constantine, clearly prove 
that this is the latest of the four paintings 
of the Virgin, and dates assuredly after the 
peace of the Church under Constantine. 

There remains the first, on which M. de 
Rossi lavishes all his ingenuity, and indeed 
rests the whole strength of his case. It 
was found on the vaulting, over a ‘ loculo’ 
in the cemetery of Priscilla. The chromo- 
lithograph is of the size of the original. 
Another of these chromo-lithographs ex- 
hibits the whole vaulting with the other 
paintings which cover it, and deserves our 
serious attention. Half of the centre of 
this (of one half unfortunately the plaster 
has entirely fallen away and left no trace 
of the design) is occupied by the Good 
Shepherd carrying the lost sheep to the 
fold ; the other two animals on each side of 
him are figured in relief of the finest white 
stucco, as is the trunk of the tree, of which 
the branches, foliage, fruit, and flowers are 
only painted. It seems to us rather a bold 
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a to suppose that the obliterated 
half of the picture represented the female, 
whatever she be or signifies, in the attitude 
of prayer, because this figure is more than 
once the ‘pendant’ to thee Good She 
herd. And M. de Rossi here cites a paral- 
lel case, which seems to us altogether at 
issue with his interpretation of the praying 
female. On a sarcophagus in the Lateran, 
which has the Good Shepherd balanced by 
the praying female, appears over the female 
the name IULIANE. Now as this was the 
name of the person deposited in the sar- 
cophagus (as appears by an epigraph from 
her widowed husband) it is clear that in 
this instance it represents the departed 
wife, whose piety is thus imaged forth. 
To return: in another part, on the right- 
hand: side, of the ‘/oculo,’ there is a group 
to which a more commanding personage, 
almost obliterated, appears to point, of 
singular interest. The group consists of 
three figures; one a female in the attitude 
of prayer, with a long tunic and pallium ; 
the second, a man in a short tunic and pal- 
lium, also with his arms uplifted as in 
adoration ; the third a youth about ten 
ears old,—this figure is less perfect.* 
e at once made a bold conjecture, antici- 
pating, we rejoice to say, the interpretation 
of M. de Rossi, as to the Scriptural scene 
here represented, the return from the visit 
to the Temple, where our Lord, at twelve 
years old, disputed with the Doctors. ‘ Be- 
hold thy father and I have sought thee sorrow- 
ing.’ ‘ Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father's business?’ Of the same size with 
this (the chromo-lithograph is that of the pic- 
ture) is the important painting on which 
M. de Rossi dwells with such satisfaction. 
The Virgin Mother is seated with her Divine 
Son in her lap; above her, faint but still 
distinctly to be traced, is the star always 
seen in the representations of the Adora- 
tion of the Magi. In the front, to the left, 
is the figure of a man, youthful, with a few 
thin hairs on his cheeks, standing up, 
clothed only in a pallium, with his hands 
pointing at the star above the Virgin and 
Child; he holds the volume of a book in 
his hand. Who can this represent? St. 
Joseph? That Saint, though usually re- 
presented in later times as advanced in 
years, sometimes, as we are informed, ap- 
ars as a beardless youth. But why the 
k? .M. de Rossi suggests (and we ac- 
cept his interpretation with hardly a doubt) 


*We acceptiM, de Rossi’s description of the three 
figures ; which seems to us from the print some- 
what doubtful, 
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that it represents one of the prophets of 
the Old Testament pointing at the star, and 
so signifying the fulfilment of prophecy. 
We had thought of Balaam; M. de Rossi 
inclines to Isaiah, and cites an authority 
for the prophet’s youth in a glass ornament 
(vetro), described in P. Garrucci’s curious 
work. There are not wanting pictures 
and sculptures which bear close analogy to 
this, as a painting, described by Bosio, 
where the Virgin is seated before two 
towers, with a figure behind, which is sup- 
posed to designate the towers of Bethlehem 
where the Child was to be born. Be this 
as it may, we have before us nothing more 
than what perhaps may not be strictly 
called a scene from the Evangelic History, 
but, as it were, a symbolic picture, founded 
on areal scene. It very nearly resembles 
those typical pictures so common in early 
Christian art ; Jonah prefiguring the Resur- 
rection, Moses striking the rock, in all which 
there is ever something more than a mere 
representation of the scenes in’ the Old 
Testament, ever a constant reference to 
their bearing on the Gospel. In short, we 
see no reason why the most scrupulous 
Acatholic, as by a courteous euphemism we 
are called in the preface of this work, may 
not gaze on this picture with as profound 
interest as the most devout worshipper of 
the Virgin. Of that worship, there is in 
the design not a shadow of a shade; the 
adoration is all centred on the child Jesus. 
Our own illustrated Bibles (Mr. Longman’s 
or Mr. Murray's) may, without fear, trans- 
fer it to their pages. 

The age of this picture M. de Rossi la- 
bours to raise, if not to that of the Apostles, 
to a period closely bordering upon it. It 
cannot at any rate be later then the Anto- 
nines. Into one of our author’s arguments 
we fully enter. Its rare beauty shows a 
time when Roman art was yet in its prime, 
before it had begun to degenerate into that 
rude and coarse conception and execution 
which gradually, during the third and fourth 
centuries, darkened towards the Byzan- 
tine. We are the last to doubt that the ac- 
complished student of early Christian art, 
with the countless specimens which are 
now multiplying around him, collected, and 
examined and compared with such eager 
and emulous zeal, may acquire that fine per-. 
ception which can assign probable dates for 
their execution. Yet there must still be 
limits to this critical divination ; some uncer- 
tainty will cleave to the soundest judgment.. 
The individual artist may be later than his. 
age, as he may be before his age. The sense: 
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of beauty and the skill, as they rose to pre-|mit us to say that his historical argument 
cocious life, so may still linger in some cho- | for the antiquity of these paintings, however 
sen votaries. |ingenious, seems to us utterly worthless. It 
Where the periods are defined, and mark- | rests on very doubtful legend, on the forced 
ed by great names, each with his distinctive association of names, arbitrarily brought to- 
character ; where the advance or degrada-| gether. Our doubts would require more 
tion may be traced through numerous and room than his statement, for every step in 
undoubted examples, as in the history of his reasoning seems to us liable to doubt; 
Greek sculpture or Italian painting, we re- there is hardly an assumption which our crit- 
ceive the decisions of the wise without mis-|ical spirit would grant; and the whole is as 
trust. But it seems far more questionable, | inconclusive as the separate steps. : 
whether any taste however sensitive, any | We know not that we can better part with 
knowledge however extensive, can peremp-|M. de Rossi (we would part with him on 
torily discriminate between the Flavian age |the friendliest terms) than with the old 
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and the age of the Antonines, or even that | Spanish salutation, “May you live a thous- 


of the immediate successors of the Anto- 
nines, especially in Christian art, of which, 


| 


and years.” Certainly, considering the 
extent and variety of his undertakings, the 


after all, the examples are comparatively | magnificent scale on which those undertak- 


few, and far from perfect; and where the | 
employment of Pagan artists may in some 
eases have continued longer, in others been 
sooner proscribed and fallen into desuetude. 

But while we treat M. de Rossi’s artistic 
argument with much respect, he must per-| 


ings are conducted, the narrow threéscore 


| — and ten, to which it has pleased 


ivine Providence to contract the life of 
man, that span would seem to offer but in- 
sufficient space for the full accomplishment 
of his ambitious schemes. 





Damascus. — This city of Damascus was 
old before Baalbec and Palmyra were founded, 
and Baalbec and Palmyra had been in ruins a 
thousand years when America was discovered. 
Even Moses gives us no clue to its origin. It 
was already a well-known city when Abraham 
dwelt in the plain of Mamre. The patriarch’s 
steward was “ Eliezer of Damascus.” Con- 
temporaneous with alt history, from the date of 
the original Abrahamic covenant down to the 
— of our Abraham and his covenant of 

‘reedom, it stands, in this year of grace 1865, 
fresh and young and vigorous, bearing fewer 
marks of extreme age than Rome, or even 
Edinburgh. With forty-five miles and two 
ranges of mountains between it and the sca; 
with the desert of the Hauran around it; never 
inhabited by a people of great enterprise ; sur- 
rounded by desert tribes of savage habits; 
without commerce; without art—for four 
hundred years it has been persistently prosper- 
ous. Twice it has been the capital of a great 
empire. Twice it has been swept with the 
besom of destruction, only to re-appear with 
new vigour. Six different great nationalities 
have held it in their power. Five of them 
have gone to decay, and the sixth is fast going 
afcer them; yet it wears to-day the beauty of 
youth, its white housetops and marble minarets 
and gleaming crescents glancing out from amid 
the grey of the olive, the green of the walnut, 
and the purple of the pomegranate, laughing at 
the ages gone, as its fountains laugh at the 
wasted streams of the desert. One of its own 
writers has said, “ Though old as history itself, 
thou art fresh as the breath of spring, blooming 
as thine own rose-bed, fragrant as thine own 





orange-flower, 0 Damascus, pearl of the East.” 
Shortly after the death of Mohammed, the | 
Saracens took it, and soon made it the capital | 


of the Moslem empire. Eastward and west- 
ward that strange power grew, till Damascus 
was the seat of an authority which reached 
from the Himalayas to the Atlantic shore. 
The sword of Islam ravaged the world, and 
brought its trophies hither. The Church of 
John the Baptist was made the Great Mosque, 
and decorated with the plunder of East and 
West. Wealth flowed in at the gates, and 
luxury dwelt in the palaces, and marble halls 
and inlaid fountains and divans sparkling with 
gems. Noureddin fostered schools. There 
were libraries, too, filled with the literature of 
the khalifs. The Crusaders attacked the city, 
but were beaten back by Saladin. For four 
hundred years the Saracens enjoyed their ill- 
gotten wealth, but the day of vengeance came 
at last. Tamerlane (Timur Lenk, or Timur 
the Lane, hence Tamerlane), whom the Arab 
writers term // Wahsh, “the wild beast,” and 
whose motto was, “ Earth should have but one 
master, as there is but one God in heaven,” 
laid siege to the city. It surrendered, and the 
conqueror, first receiving redemption-money 
from every male citizen, afterwards gave up 
the city to his troops, urging them by an ex- 
citing speech to indiscriminate slaughter. They 
needed no urging. Their prisoners were. help- 
less, and for days these Tartar savages revelled 
in cruelty never equalled in history until the 
days of Fort Pillow and Andersonville! The 
city soon recovered again, and in 1516 was 
taken by the Turks, who hold it to this day. 
It is now the head of a large Turkish{pashalic, 
extending from near Aleppo on the north to 
Petra on the south, and from Lebanon on the 
west to the ruins of Palmyra of the east, in- 
cluding the vast plains of the Hauran. — Let- 
ter from Damascus in Vermont Chronicle. 
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CHAPTER XXKXIII. 
BRIGHTENING PROSPECTS. 


Tt was a day or two afterwards, that Mr. 
Gibson made time to ride round by Ham- 
ley, desirous to learn more exact particulars 
of this scheme for Roger than he could ob- 
tain from any extraneous source, and rather 
puzzled to know whether he should inter- 
fere in the project or not. The state of the 
case was this : — Osborne’s symptoms were, 
in Mr. Gibson’s opinion, signs of\ his having 
a fatal disease. Dr. Nicholls had differed 
from him on this head, and Mr. Gibson 
knew that the old physician had had long 
experience, and was considered very skilful 
in the profession. Still he believed that he 
himself was right, and, if so, the complaint 
was one which might continue for years in 
the same state as at present, or might end the 
young man’s life in an hour —a minute. 
Supposing that Mr. Gibson was right, would 
it be well for Roger to be away where no 
sudden calls for his presence could reach 
him — away for two years? Yet if the af- 
fair was concluded, the interference of a 
medical man might accelerate the very evil 
to be feared; and after all Dr. Nicholls 
might be right, and the symptoms might 
ee from some other cause. Might ? 

es. Probably did,? No. Mr. Gibson 
could not bring himself to say yes to this 
latter form of sentence. So he rode on, 
meditating; his reins slack, his head a little 
bent. It was one of those still and lovely 
autumn days when the red and yellow 
leaves are hanging-pegs to dewy, brilliant 
gossamer-webs ; when the hedges are full of 
trailing brambles, loaded with ripe black- 
berries; when the air is full of the farewell 
whistles and pipes of birds, clear and short 
— not long full-throated warbles of spring ; 
when the whirr of the partridge’s wings 
is heard in the stubble-fields, as the sharp 
hoof-blows fall on the paved lanes; when 
here and there a leaf floats and flutters 
down to the ground, although there is 
not a single breath of wind. The country 
surgeon telt the beauty of the seasons per- 
haps more than most men. He saw more 
of it by day, by night, in storm and sun- 
shine, or in the still, soft, cloudy weather. 
He never spoke about what he felt on the 
subject; indeed, he did not put his feelings 
into words, even to himself. But if his 
mood ever approached to the sentimental, 
it was on such days as this. He rode into 
the stable-yard, gave his horse to a man, 
and went int® the house by a side entrance. 
In the passage he met the squire. 

“That’s capital, Gibson? What good 
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wind blew you here? You'll have some 
lunch? it’s on the table, I only just. this 
minute left the room.” And he kept shak- 
ing Mr. Gibson’s hand all the time till he 
had placed him, nothing loth, at the well- 
covered dining-table. 

“ What’s this I hear about Roger?” said 
Mr. Gibson, plunging at once into the sub- 
ject. 
mC Aha! so you’ve heard, have you? It’s 
famous, is it not? He’s a boy to be proud 
of, is old Roger. Steady Roger; we used 
to think him slow, but itseems to me that 
slow and sure wins the race. But tell me; 
what have you heard? how much is known ? 
Nay, you must have a glass full. It’s old 
ale, such as we don’t brew now-a-days; it’s 
as old as Osborne. We brewed it that au- 
tumn, and we called it the young squire’s 
ale. I thought to have tapped it on his 
marriage, but I don’t know when that will 
come to pass, so we’ve tapped it now in Ro- 
ger’s honour.” 

The old squire had evidently been enjoying 
the young squire’s ale to the verge of pru- 
dence. It was indeed as he said, ‘ as strong 
as brandy,” and Mr. Gibson had to sip it 
very carefully as he ate his cold roast beef. 

“Well! and what have you heard? 
There’s a deal to hear, and all good news, 
though I shall miss the lad, I know that.” 

“T did not know it was settled; I only 
heard that it was in progress.” 

“ Well, it was on in progress, as you 
call it, till last Tuesday. He never let me 
know anything about it, though; he says 
he thought I might be fidgety with think- 
ing of the pros and cons. So I never knew 
a word on’t till I had a letter from my Lord 
Hollingford — where is it?” pulling out a 
great black leathern receptacle for all man- 
ner of papers. And putting on his specta- 
cles, he read aloud their headings. 

“¢ Measurement of timber, new railways,’ 
‘drench for cows, from Farmer Hayes,’ 
‘ Dobson’s accounts,’ — ’um ’um — here it is. 
Now read that letter,” handing it to Mr. 
Gibson. 

It was a manly, feeling, sensible letter, 
explaining to the old father in very on 2 
language the services which were demanded 
by the terms of the will to which he and two 
or three others were trustees; the liberal 
allowance for expenses, the still more liberal 
reward for performance, which had tempted 
several men of considerable renown to offer 
themselves as candidates for the appoint- 
ment. Lord Hollingford then went on to 
say that, having seen a good deal of Roger 
lately, since the publication of his article in 
reply to the French osteologist, he had had 
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reason to think that in him the trustees 
would find united the various qualities 
required in a greater measure than in any 
of the applicants who had at that time pre- 
sented > st wl Roger had deep inter- 
est in the subject; much acquired knowl- 
edge, and at the same time, great natural 
powers of comparison, and classification of 
facts; he had shown himself to be an ob- 
server of a fine and accurate kind, he was | 
of the right age, in the very prime of health | 
and strength, and puchosiedl by any family 
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speaking a word for some time; then he 
said, — 

“ He'll have to pay a pretty sum for in- 
suring his life beyond seas.” ; 

“He has got his Fellowship money,” said 
the squire, a little depressed at Mr. Gibson’s 
remark. 

“Yes; that’s true. And he’s a strong 
young fellow, as I know.” : 

“ T wish I could tell his mother,” said the 
squire in an under-tone. ' 

“Tt seems all settled now,” said Mr. Gib- 


ties. Here Mr. Gibson paused for consider- | son, more in reply to his own thoughts than 


ation. He hardly cared to ascertain by | to the 
what steps the result had been arrived at | 


—he already knew what that result was; 
but his mind was again arrested as his eye 


caught on the remuneration offered, which | 


was indeed most liberal; and then he read | wasn’t to go. You-don’t seem quite to like 


with attention the high praise bestowed on 
the son in this letter to the father. The 
squire had been watching Mr. Gibson — 
waiting till he came to this part —and he 
rubbed his hands together as he said, — 

“ Ay! you’ve come to it at last. It’s the 
best part of the whoic, is it not? God bless 
the boy! and from a Whig, mind you, which 
makes it the more handsome. And there’s 
more to come still. I say, Gibson, I think 
my luck is turning at last,” passing him on 


yet another letter to read. “ That only | 


came this morning; but I’ve acted on it 
already ; I sent for the foreman of the drain- 
age works at once, I did; and to-morrow, 
please God, they'll be at work again.” 

Mr. Gibson read the second letter, from 
Roger. To a certain degree it was a 


| 
| 





uire’s remark. 
“ Yes!” said the squire ; “ and they’re not 
oing to let the grass grow under his feet. 
He's to be off as soon as he can get his 
scientific traps ready. I almost wish he 


it, doctor ?” ' 
“ Yes I do,” said Mr. Gibson in a more 
cheerful tone than before. “It can’t be 


\helped now without doing a mischief,” 


thought he to himself. “Why, squire, I 
| think it a great honour to have such a son. 
|I envy you, that’s what I do. Here’s a lad 
of threa or four and twenty distinguishing 
himself in more ways than one, and as 
‘simple and affectionate at home as any 
| fellow need to be —not a bit set up.” 
“ Ay, ay; he’s twice as much a son to me 
| as Osborne, who has been all his life set up 
on nothing at all, as one may say.” ; 

“ Come, squire, I must not hear anything 
against Osborne ; we may praise one, with- 
out hitting at the other. Osborne has not 


‘had the strong health which has enabled 








modest repetition of what Lord Hollingford | Roger to work as he has done. I met 
had said, with an explanation of how he|a man who knew his tutor at Trinity the 
had come to take so decided a step in life | other day, and of course we began cracking 
without consulting his father. He did not! about Roger— it’s not every day that one 
wish him to be in suspense for one reason. | can reckon a senior wrangler amongst one’s 
Another was that he felt, as no one else | friends, and I’m nearly as proud of the lad 
could feel for him, that by accepting this| as you are. This Mr. Mason told me the 
offer, he entered upon the kind of life for | tutor said that only half of Roger’s success 
which he knew himself to be the most | was owing to his mental powers; the other 
fitted. And then he merged the whole | half was owing to his perfect health, which 
into business. He said that he knew well | enabled him to work harder and more con- 
the suffering his father had gone through | tinuously than most men without suffering. 
when he had to give up his drainage works | He said that in all his experience he had 
for want of money; that he, Roger, had | never known any one with an equal ca- 
been enabled at once to raise money upon | pacity for mental labour ; and that he could 
the remuneration he was to receive on the |come again with a fresh appetite to his 
accomplishment of his two years’ work; and | studies after shorter intervals of rest than 
that he had insured his life at once, in order | most. Now I, being a doctor, trace a good 
to provide for the repayment of the money | deal of his superiority to the material cause 
he had raised, in case he did not live to|of a thoroughly good constitution, which 
return to England. He said that the sum | Osborne has not got.” : 4 
he had borrowed on this security would at; “Osborne might have if he got out o 
once be forwarded to his father. doors more,” said the squire, moodily ; “ but 
Mr. Gibson laid down the letter without | except when he can loaf into Hollingford 
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he does not care to go out at all. I hope,” 
he continued, with a glance of sudden sus- 
picion at Mr. Gibson, “ he’s not after one of 
your girls? I don’t mean any offence, you 
know; but he’ll have the estate, and it 
won’t be free, and he must marry money. I 
don’t think I could allow it in Roger; but 
Osborne is the eldest son, you know.” 

Mr. Gibson reddened; he was offended 
for a moment. Then the partial truth of 
what the squire said was presented to his 
mind, and he remembered their old friend- 
ship, so he spoke quietly, if shortly. 

“IT don't wo there’s anything of the 
kind going on. I’m not much at home, you 
know; but I’ve never heard or seen any- 
thing that should make me suppose that there 
is. When I do, I’ll let you know.” 

“ Now, Gibson, don’t go and be offended. 
I am glad for the boys to have a pleasant 
house to go to, and I thank you and Mrs. 
Gibson for making it pleasant. Only kee 
off love; it can come to no good. That’s all. 
I don’t believe Osborne will ever earn a 
farthing to keep a wife during my life, and 
if I were to die to-morrow, she would have 
to bring some money to clear the estate. 
And if I do speak as I should not have done 
formerly — a little sharp or so— why, it’s be- 
cause I’ve been worried by many a care not 
one knows anything of.” 

“T’m not going to take offence,” said Mr. 
Gibson, “ but let us understand each other 
clearly. If you don’t want your sons to come 
as much to my house as they do, tell them 
so yourself. I like the lads, and am glad to 
see them; but if they do come, you must 
take the consequences, whatever they are, 
and not blame me, or them either, for what 
may happen from the frequent intercourse 
between two young men and two young wo- 
men; and what is more, though, as I said, I 
see nothing whatever of the kind you fear 
at present, and have promised to tell you of 
the first symptoms I do see, yet farther than 
that I won’t go. If there is an attachment 
at any future time, I won’t interfere.” 

“I should not so much mind if Roger fell 
in love with your Molly. He can fight for 
himself, you see, and she’s an uncommon 
nice girl. Mv poor wife was so fond of her,” 
answered the squire. “It’s Osborne and 
the estate I’m thinking of!” 

“ Well, then, tell him not to come near us. 
I shall be sorry, but you will be safe.” 

“Till think about it; but he’s difficult to 
manage. I’ve always to get my blood well 
up before I can speak my mind to him.” 

Mr. Gibsoh was leaving the room, but at 
these words he turned and laid his hand on 
the squire’s arm. 





“ Take my advice, squire. As I said, there 
is no harm done as yet, as far as I know. 
Prevention is better than cure. Speak out, 
but speak gently to Osborne, and do it at 
once. I shall understand how it is if he 
does not show his face for some months in 
my house. If you speak gently to him, he'll 
take the advice as from a friend. If he can 
assure you there’s no danger, of course he'll 
come just as usual, when he likes.” ' . 

It was all very fine giving the squire this 

ood advice; but as Osborne had already 
ormed the very kind of marriage his father 
most deprecated, it did not act quite as well 
as Mr. Gibson had hoped. The squire be- 
gan the conversation with unusual self-con- 
trol; but he grew irritated when Osborne 
denied his father’s right to interfere in any 
marriage he might contemplate; denied it 
with a certain degree of doggedness and 
weariness of the subject that drove the 
squire into one of his passions ; and although 
on after reflection he remembered that he 
had his son’s promise and solemn word not 
to think of either Cynthia or Molly for his 
wife, yet the father and son had assed 
through one of those altercations which help 
to estrange men for life. Each had said bit- 
ter things to the other; and, if the brotherly 
affection had not been so true between Os- 
borne and Roger, they too might have be- 
come alienated, in consequence of the 
squire’s exaggerated and injudicious com- 
parison of their characters and deeds. But 
as Roger in his boyhood had loved Osborne 
too well to be jealous of the praise and love 
the eldest son, the beautiful brilliant lad, had 
received, to the disparagement of his own 
plain awkwardness and slowness, so now 
Osborne strove against any feeling of envy 
or jealousy with all his might; but his ef- 
forts were conscious, Roger’s had been the 
simple consequence of affection, and the end 
to poor Osborne was that he became mood 
and depressed in mind and body; but bot 
father and son concealed their feelings in 
Roger’s presence. When he came home just 
before sailing, busy and happy, the squire 
caught his infectious energy, and Osborne 
looked up and was cheerful. 

There was no time to be lost. He was 
bound to a hot climate, and must take all 
advantage possible of the winter months. 
He was to go first to Paris, to have inter- 
views with some of the scientific men there. 
Some of his outfit, instruments, &c., were to 
follow him to Havre, from which port he 
was to embark, after transacting his busi- 
ness in Paris. The squire learnt all his ar- 
rangements and plans, and even tried in 
after-dinner conversations to penetrate into 
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the questions involved in the researches his 
son was about to make. But Roger's visit 
home could not be prolonged beyond two 


ys. 

_ The last day he rode into Hollingford ear- 
lier than he needed to have done to catch 
the London coach, in order to bid the Gib- 
sons good-by. He had been too actively 
busy for some time to have leisure to be- 
stow much thought on Cynthia ; but there 
was no need for fresh meditation on that sub- 
ject. Her image as a prize to be worked 
for, to be served for seven years, and seven 
years more, was safe and sacred in his heart. 

t was very bad, this going away, and wish- 
her good-by for two long years; and he 
wondered much during his ride how far he 
should be justified in telling her mother, 
petees in tel#hg her own sweet self, what 
his feelings were without expecting, nay, 
indeed reprobating, any answer on her part. 
Then she would know at any rate how dear- 
ly she was beloved by one who was absent ; 
how in all difficulties or dangers the thought 
of her would be a polar star, high up in the 
heavens, and so on, and so on; for with all 
a lover’s quickness of imagination and trite- 
ness of fancy, he called her a star, a flower, 
a nymph, a witch, an angel, or a mermaid, a 
nightingale, a siren, as one or another of her 
attributes rose up before him. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A LOVER’S MISTAKE. 


It was afternoon. Molly had gone out 
for a walk. Mrs. Gibson had been paying 
some calls. Lazy Cynthia had declined ac- 
companing either. A daily walk was not a 
necessity to her as it was to Molly. Ona 
lovely day, or with an agreeable object, or 
when the fancy took her, she could go as 
far as any one ; but these were exceptional 
cases; in general, she was not disposed to 
‘disturb herself from her in-door occupations. 
Indeed, not one of the ladies would have 
left the house, had they béen aware that 
Roger was in the neighbourhood ; for they 
were aware that he was to come down but 
once before his departure, and that his stay 
at home then would be but for a short time, 
and they were all anxious to wish him good- 
by before his long absence. But they had 
understood that he was not coming to the 
Hall until the following week, and therefore 
they had felt themselves at full liberty this 
afternoon to follow their own devices. 

Molly chose a walk that had been a fa- 
vourite with her ever since she was a child. 
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Something or other had happened just be- 
fore she left home that made her begin won- 
dering how far it was right for the sake of 
domestic peace to pass over without com- 
ment the little deviations from right that 
people perceive in those whom they live 
with. Or, whether, as they are placed 
in families for distinct purposes, not by 
chance merely, there are not duties involved 
in this aspect of their lot in life, — whether 
by continually passing over failings, their 
own standard is not lowered, — the practi- 
cal application of these thoughts being a dis- 
mal sort of perplexity on Molly’s part as to 
whether her father was quite aware of her 
aeeer perpetual lapses from truth; 
and whether his blindness was wilful or not. 
Then she felt bitterly enough that although 
she was sure as could be that there was no 
real estrangement between her and her fa- 
ther, yet that there were perpetual obstacles 
thrown in the way of their intercourse ; and 
she thought with a sigh that if he would but 
come in with authority, he might cut his way 
clear to the old intimacy with his daughter, 
and that they might have all the former walks 
and talks, and quips and cranks, and glimp- 
ses of real confidence once again; things 
that her stepmother did not value, yet which 
she, like the dog in the manger, prevented 
Molly enjoying. But after all Molly was a 
girl, not so far removed from childhood ; 
and in the middle of her grave regrets and 
perplexities her eye was caught by the sight 
of some fine ripe blackberries flourishing 
— high up on the hedge-bank among 
scarlet hips and green and russet leaves. 
She did not care much for blackberries 
herself ; but she had heard Cynthia say that 
she liked them; and besides there was the 
charm of scrambling and gathering them, 





so she forgot all about her troubles, and went 
climbing up the banks, and clutching at her 
almost inaccessible prizes, and slipping 
down again triumphant, to carry them back 
to the large leaf which was to serve her 
asa basket. One or two of them she tasted, 
but they were as vapid to her palate as 
ever. The skirt of her pretty print gown 
was torn out of the gathers, and even with 
the fruit she had eaten “her pretty lips 
with blackberries were all besmeared and 
dyed,” when, having gathered as many and 
more than she could possibly carry, she set 
off home, hoping to escape into her room 
and mend her gown before it had offended 
| Mrs. Gibson’s neat eye. The front door was 
easily opened from the outside, and Molly 
was out of the clear light of the open air 
and in the shadow of the hall; she saw a 
face peep out of the dining-room before she 
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= recognized who it was; and then Mrs. 
ibson came softly out, sufficiently at least 
to beckon her into the room. When Molly 
had entered, Mrs. Gibson closed the door. 
Poor Molly expected a reprimand for her torn 
gown and untidy appearance, but was soon 
relieved by the expression of Mrs. Gibson’s 
face — mysterious and radiant. 

“TIT have been watching for you, dear. 
Don’t go upstairs into the drawing-room, 
love. It might be a little interruption just 
now. Roger Hamley is there with Cynthia; 
and I’ve reason to think, in fact I did open 
the door unawares, but I shut it again soft- 
ly, and I don’t think they heard me. Is not 
it charming? Young love, you know, ah, 
how sweet it is!’ 

“ Do you mean that Roger has proposed 
to Cynthia?” asked Molly. 

“ Not exactly that. But I don’t know ; 
of course I know nothing. Only I did hear 
him say that he had meant to leave Eng- 
land without speaking of his love, but that 
the temptation of seeing her alone had been 
too great for him. It was symptomatic, was 
it not, my dear? And all I wanted was to 
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made up in the cottages beyond, in prepara- 
tion for the husbands’ home-coming, and 
were sending up soft curls of blue smoke in- 
to the still air; the children, let loose from 
school, were shouting merrily in the dis- 
tance, and she — Just then she heard near- 
er sounds; an opened door, steps on the 
lower flight of stairs. He could not have gone 
without even seeing her. He never, never 
would have done so cruel a thing — never 
would have forgotten poor little Molly, how- 
ever happy he might be. No! there were 
steps and voices, and the drawing-room door 
was Opened and shut once more. She laid 
down her head on her arms that rested on 
the window-sill, and cried, — she had been 
so distrustful as to have let the idea enter her 
mind that he could go without wishing her 
good-by ; her, whom his mother had so loved, 
and called by the name of his little dead 
sister. And as she thought of the tender 
love Mrs. Hamley had borne her she cried 
the more, for the vanishing of such love 
for her off the face of the earth. Suddenly 
the drawing-room door opened, and some 





let it come to a crisis without interruption: 
So I’ve been watching for you to prevent 
your going in and disturbing them.” 

“ But I may go to my own room, mayn’t 
I?” pleaded Molly. 

“ Of course,” said Mrs. Gibson, a little 
testily. “Only I had expected sympathy 


from you at such an interesting moment.” 


But Molly did not hear these last words. | 


She had escaped upstairs, and had shut her 
door. Instinctively she had carried her leaf 
full of blackberries — what would blackber- 
ries be to Cynthia now ? She felt as if she 
could not understand it all; but as for that 
matter, what could she understand? Noth- 
ing. For afew minutes her brain seemed 
in too great awhirl to comprehend anything 
but that she was being carried on in earth’s 
diurnal course, with rocks, and stones, and 
trees, with as little volition on her part as if 
she were dead. Then the room grew sti- 
fling, and instinctively she went to the open 
casement window, and leant out, gasping 
for breath. Gradually the consciousness of 
the soft peaceful landscape stole into her 
mind, and stilled the buzzing confusion. 
There, bathed in ‘the almost level rays of 
the autumn sunlight, lay the landscape she 
had known and loved from childhood ; as 
quiet, as full of low humming life as it had 
been at this hour for many generations. 
The autumn flowers blazed out in the gar- 
den below, the lazy cows were in the mead- 
ow beyond, chewing their cud in the green 
aftermath ; the evening fires had just been 


one was heard coming upstairs ; it was Cyn- 
thia’s step. Molly hastily wipetl her eyes, 
and stood up and tried to look unconcerned ; 
it was all she had time to do before Cynthia, 
after a little pause at the closed door, had 
knocked; and on an answer being given, 
had said, without opening the door, — “ Mol- 
ly! Mr. Roger Hamley is here, and wants 
to wish you sood-by before he goes.” Then 
she went downstairs again, as if anxious 
just at that moment to avoid even so short 
a téte-i-téte with Molly. With a gulp and 
a fit of resolution, as a child makes up its 
mind to swallow a nauseous dose of medi- 
cine, Molly went instantly downstairs. 
Roger was talking earnestly to Mrs. Gib- 








son in the bay of the window when Molly 
entered ; Cynthia was standing near, listen- 
|ing, but taking no part in the conversation. 
Her eyes were downcast, and she did not 
look up as Molly drew shyly near. 

Roger was saying, —“ I could never for- 
give myself if I had accepted a pledge from 
her. She shall be free until my return; 
but the hope, the words, her sweet good- 
ness, have made me happy beyond descrip- 
tion. Oh, Molly!” suddenly becoming 
aware of her presence, and turning to 
her, and taking her hand in both of his, — 
“I think you Gave long guessed my secret, 
have you not? I once thought of speaking 
to you before I left, and confiding it.all to 
you. But the temptation has been too 

reat, I have told Cynthia how fondly I 
ove her, as far as words can tell; and she 
says” — then he looked at Cynthia with 
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passionate delight, and seemed to forget in 
that gaze that he had left his sentence to 
Molly half finished. 

Cynthia did not seem inclined to repeat 
her saying, whatever it was, but her moth- 
er spoke for her. 

“My dear sweet girl values your love as 
it ought to be valued, I am sure. And I 
believe,” looking at Cynthia and Roger 
with intelligent archness, “I could tell 
tales as to the cause of her indisposition 
in the spring.” 

“ Mother,” said Cynthia suddenly, “ you 
know it was no such thing. Pray-don’t 
invent stories about me. I have engaged 
myself to Mr. Roger Hamley, and that is 
enough.” 

“Enough! more than enough!” said 
Roger. “I will not accept your Ee. 
Iam bound, but you are free. I like to 
feel bound, it makes me happy and at 
peace, but with all the chances involved in 
the next two years, you must not shackle 
yourself by promises.” 

Cynthia did not speak at once; she was 
evidently revolving something in her own 
mind. Mes. Gibson took up the word. 

“You are very generous, I am sure. 
Perhaps it will be better not to mention 
it.” 

“JT would much rather have it kept a 
secret,” said Cynthia, mnemegting. 

“Certainly, my dear love. That was 
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when she asked him by that name, and in 
that tone. He took her hand in silent 
pledge of his reply. Mbolly felt as if she 
could never bring herself to name_the 
affair as a common piece of news. So it 
was only Mrs. Gibson answered aloud, — 

“My dear child! why ‘especially’ to 
poor me? You know I’m the most trust- 
worthy person alive!” 

The little pendule on the chimney- 
piece struck the half-hour. 

“T must go!” said Roger, in dismay. “I 
‘had no idea it was so late. I shall write 
from Paris. The coach will be at the 
George by this time, and will only stay five 
minutes. Dearest Cynthia” —he took her 
hand, and then, as if the temptation was 
| irresistible, he drew her to him and kissed 
her. “Only remember you are free!” said 
he, as he released her and passed on to Mrs. 
Gibson. 

“If I had considered myself free,” said 
Cynthia, blushing a little, but ready with 
| her repartee to the last,—‘“if I had 
thought myself free, do_you think I would 
have allowed that ?” 

Then Molly’s turn came; and the old 
brotherly tenderness came back into his 
look, his voice, his bearing. 
| “Molly! you won’t forget me, I know ; 
I shall never forget you, nor your goodness 
|to—her.” His voice began to quiver, and 
it was best to be gone. Mrs. Gibson was 














just what I was going to say. I once knew | pouring out, unheard and unheeded, words 
a young lady who heard of the death of a/ of farewell ; Cynthia was re-arranging some 
young man in America, whom she had flowers in a vase on the table, the defects 





nown pretty well ; and she immediately said | 
she had been engaged to him, and even 
went so far as to put on weeds; and it was 
a false report, for he came back well and 
merry, and declared to everybody he had 
never so much as thought about her. So 
it was very awkward for her. These things 
had much better be kept secret until the 
proper time has come for divulging them.” 

Even then and there Cynthia could not 
resist the temptation of saying, —“* Mamma, 
I will promise you I won’t put on weeds, 
whatever reports come of Mr. Roger Ham- 
ley.” 

x Roger, please!” he put in, in a tender 
whisper. 

“ And you will all be witnesses that he 
has professed to think of me, if he is tempt- 
ed afterwards to deny the fact. But at the 
same time I wish it to be kept a secret 
until his return —and I am sure you will 
all be so kind as to attend to my wish. 
Please, Roger ! Please, Molly! Mamma! I 
must especially beg it of you! ” 





Roger would have granted anything 


in which had caught her artistic eye, with- 
out the consciousness penetrating to her 
mind. Molly stood, numb to the heart; 
neither glad nor sorry, nor anything but 
stunned. She felt the slackened touch of 
the warm grasping hand; she looked up — 
for till now her eyes had been downcast, 
as if there were heavy weights to their lids 
—and the place was empty where he had 
been; his quick step was heard on the 
stair, the front door was opened and shut; 
and then as quick as lightning Molly ran 
up to the front attic—the lumber-room, 
whose window commanded the street down 
which he must pass. The window-clasp 
was unused and stiff, Molly tugged at it — 
unless it was open, and her head put out, 
that last chance would be gone. 

“T must see him again ; I must! I must 
she wailed out, as she was pulling. There 
he was, running hard to catch the London 
coach; his luggage had been left at the 
George before he came up to wish the Gib- 
sons good-by. In all his hurry, Molly saw 
him turn round and shade his eyes from the 
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level rays of the westering sun, and rake 
the house with his glances—in hopes, she 
knew, of catching one more glimpse of 
Cynthia. But apparently he saw no 
one, not even Molly at the attic case- 
ment; for she had drawn back when he 
had turned, and kept herself in shadow ; for 
she had no right to put herself forward as 
the one to watch and yearn for farewell 
signs. None came—another moment — 
he was out of sight for years. 

She shut the window softly, and shivered 
allover. She left the attic and went to her 
own room; but she did not begin to take 
off her out-of-door things till she heard 
Cynthia’s foot on the stairs. Then she has- 
tily went to the toilet-table, and began to 
untie her bonnet-strings; but they were in 
a knot, and took time to undo. Cynthia’s 
step stopped at Molly’s door ; she opened it a 
little and said, -—‘“ May I come in, Molly?” 

“ Certainly,” said Molly, longing to be 
able to say “ No” all the time. Molly did 
not turn to meet her, so Cynthia came u 
behind her, and putting her two hands 
round Molly’s waist, peeped over her shoul- 
der, putting out her lips to be kissed. Mol- 
ly could not resist the action—the mute 
entreaty for a caress. But in the moment 
before she had caught reflections of the two 
faces in the glass; her own, red-eyed, pale, 
with lips dyed with blackberry juice, her 
curls tangled, her bonnet pulled awry, her 
gown torn—and contrasted it with Cyn- 
thia’s brightness and bloom, and the trim 
elegance of her dress. “Oh! it is no won- 
der!” thought poor Molly, as she turned 
round, and put her arms round Cynthia, 
and laid her head for an instant on her 
shoulder — the weary, aching head that 
sought a loving pillow in that supreme mo- 
ment! The next she had raised herself, 
and had taken Cynthia’s two hands, and 
was holding her off a little, the better to 
read her face. 


“ Cynthia! you do love him dearly, don’t 
you?” 


Cynthia winced a little aside from the |} 


penetrating steadiness of those eyes. 

“You speak with all the solemnity of an 
adjuration, Molly!” said she, laughing a lit- 
tle at first to cover her nervousness, and 
then looking up at Molly. “ Don’t you think 
I have given a proof of it? But you know 
T’ve often told you I’ve not the gift of lov- 
ing; I said pretty much the same thing to 
him. I can respect, and I fancy I can ad- 
mire, and I can like, but I never feel car- 
ried off my feet by love for any one, not 
even for you, little Molly, and I am sure I 
love you more than” — 
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“No, don’t!” said Molly, putting her 
hand before Cynthia’s mouth, in almost a 
passion of impatience. “ Don’t, don’t —I 
won't hear you— I ve not to have asked 
you — it makes you tell lies!” 

“Why, Molly!” said Cynthia, in her 
turn seeking to read Molly’s face, “ what’s 
the matter with you? One might think 
you cared for him yourself.” 

“1?” said Molly, all the blood rushing to 
her heart suddenly; then it returned, and 
she had courage to speak, and she spoke 
the truth as she believed it, though not the 
real actual truth. 

“Ido care for him; I think you have 
won the love of a prince amongst men. 
Why, I am proud to remember that he has 
been to me as a brother, and I love him asa 
sister, and I love you doubly because he has 
honoured you with his love.” 

“ Come, that’s not complimentary !” said 
Cynthia, laughing, but not ill-pleased to 
hear her lover's praises, and even willing to 
depreciate him a little in order to hear 
more. 

“ He’s well enough, I daresay, and a great 
deal too learned and clever for a stupid 
girl like me; but even you must acknowl- 
edge he is very plain and awkward; and I 
like pretty things and pretty people.” 

“ Cynthia, I won’t talk to you about him. 
You know you don’t mean what you are say- 
ing, and you only say it out of contradic- 
tion, because I praise him. He shan’t be 
run down by you, even in joke.” 

“ Well, then, we won’t talk of him at all. 
I was so surprised when he began to speak 
—so”—and Cynthia looked very lovely, 
blushing and dimpling up as she remember- 
ed his words and looks. Suddenly she re- 
called herself to the present time, and her 
eye caught on the leaf full of blackberries 
— the broad green leaf, so fresh and crisp 
when Molly had gathered it an hour or so 
ago, but now soft and flabby, and dying. 
Molly saw it, too, and felt a strange kind of 
cre, pity for the poor inanimate 
eaf. 

“ Oh! what blackberries! you’ve gather- 
ed them for me, Iknow!” said Cynthia, sit- 
ting down and beginning to feed herself 
daintily, touching them lightly with the ends 
of her taper fingers, and dropping each ripe 
berry into her open mouth. When she had 
eaten about half she stopped suddenly short. 

“ How I should like to have gone as far 
as Paris with him,” she exclaimed. “I su 
pose it would not have been proper; but 
how pleasant it would have been. I re- 
member at Boulogne ” (another blackberry) 


























“ how I used to envy the English who were 
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going to Paris; it seemed to me then as if 
nobody stopped at Boulogne, but dull, stu- 

id school-girls.” 

“ When will he be there ?” asked Molly. 

“ On Wednesday, he said. I’m to write 
to him there; at any rate he is going to 
write to me.” 

Molly went about the adjustment of her 
dress in a quiet, business-like manner, not 
speaking much; Cynthia, although sitting 
still, seemed very restless. Oh! how much 
Molly wished that she would go. 

“ Perhaps, after all,” said Cynthia, after a 
pause of apparent meditation, “ we shall 
never be married.” 

“Why do you say that?” said Molly, 
almost bitterly. “You have nothing to 
make you think so. I wonder how you can 
bear to think you won’t, even for a mo- 
ment.” 

“ Oh!” said Cynthia; “ you must not go 
and take me au grand sérieux. I daresay I 
don’t mean what I say, but you see every- 
thing seems a dream at present. Still, I 
think the chances are equal —the chances 
for and against our marriage, mean. Two 
years! it’s a long time ; he may change his 
mind, or I may; or some one else may turn 
up, and I may get engaged to him: what 
should you think of that, Molly? I’m 
putting such a gloomy thing as death quite 
on one side, you see; yet in two years how 
much may happen.” 

“Don’t talk so, Cynthia, please don’t,” 
said Molly, piteously. “ One would think 
you did not care for him, and he cares so 
much for you!” 

“ Why, did Isay I did not care for him! 
I was only calculating chances.. I am sure 
I hope nothing will happen to prevent the 
marriage. Only, you know it may, and I 
thought I was taking a step in wisdom, 
in looking forward to all the evils that 
might befall. I am sure all the wise 
people I have ever known thought it a vir- 
tue to have gloomy prognestics of the 
future. But you’re not in a mood for wis- 
dom or virtue, I see; so I'll go and get 
ready for dinner, and ‘leave you to your 
vanities of dress.” 

She took Molly’s face in both her hands, 
before Molly was aware of her intention, 
and kissed it playfully. Then she left 
Molly to herself. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE MOTHER’S MANGUVRE. 


Mr. GIBSON was not at home to dinner 
— detained by some patient, most probably. 
This was not an unusual occurrence ; but it 
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was rather an unusual occurrence for Mrs. 
Gibson to go down into the dining-room, 
and sit with him as he ate his deferred 
meal when he came in an hour or two 
later. In general, she preferred her easy- 
chair, or her corner of the sofa, upstairs in 
the drawing-room, though it was very rarely 
that she would allow Molly to avail her- 
self of her stepmother’s neglected privilége. 
Molly would fain have gone down and kept 
her father company every night that he 
had these solitary meals; but for peace and 
ae she gave up her own wishes on 
the subject. 

Mrs. Gibson took a seat by the fire in 
the dining-room, and patiently waited for 
the auspicious moment when Mr. Gibson, 
having satisfied his healthy appetite, turned 
from the table, and took his place by her 
side. She got up, and with unaccustomed 
attention she moved the wine and glasses 
so that he could help himself without moving 
from his chair. 

“ There, now! are you comfortable ? for 
I have a great piece of news to tell you! ” 
said she, when all was arranged. 

“T thought there was something on 
hand,” said he, smiling. “ Now for it!” 

“ Roger Hamley has been here this after- 
noon to bid us good-by.” 

“Good-by! Is he gone? I did not 
know he was going so soon!” exclaimed 
Mr. Gibson. 

“ Yes: never mind, that’s not it.” 

“ But tell me, has he left this neighbour- 
hood? I wanted to have seen him.” 

“ Yes, yes. He left love and regret, and 
all that sort of thing for you. Now let me 
get on with my story: he found Cynthia 
alone, proposed to her, and was accepted.” 

“Cynthia? Roger proposed to her, and 
she accepted him ?” repeated Mr. Gibson, 
slowly. 

“ Yes, to be sure. Why not? you speak 
as if it was something so very surprising.” 

“Did I? But I am surprised. He is a 
very fine young fellow, and I wish Cynthia 
joy ; but do you like it? It will have to be 
a very long engagement.” 

“ Perhaps,” said she, in a knowing man- 
ner. 

“ At any rate he will be away for two 
years,” said Mr. Gibson. 

“A great deal may happen in two 
years,” she replied. 

“Yes! he will have to run many risks, 
and go into many dangers, and will come 
back no nearer to the power of maintaining 
a wife than when he went out.” 

“T don’t know that,” she replied, still in 
the arch manner of one possessing superior 
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knowledge. “ A little bird did tell me that 
Osborne’s life is not so very secure; and 
then — what will Roger be? Heir to the 
estate.” 

“Who told you that about Osborne?” 
said he, facing round upon her, and frighten- 
ing her with his sudden sternness of voice 
and manner. It seemed as if absolute fire 
came out of his long dark sombre eyes. 
“ Who told you, I say ?” 

She made a faint rally back into her 
former playfulness. 

“Why? can you deny it? Is it not the 
truth ?” 

“T ask you again, Hyacinth, who told 
you that Osborne Hamley’s life is in more 
danger than mine — or yours ?” 

“Qh, don’t speak in that frightening 
way. My life is not in danger, I’m sure ; 
nor yours either, love, I hope.” 

He gave an impatient movement, and 
threw a wine-glass off the table. For the 
moment she felt grateful for the diversion, 
and busied herself in picking up the frag- 
ments: “bits of glass were so dangerous,” 
she said. But & was startled by a voice 
of command, such as she had never yet 
heard from her husband. 

“ Never mind the glass. I ask you again, 
Hyacinth, who told you anything about Os- 
borne Hamley’s state of health?” 

“T am sure I wish no harm to him, and I 
daresay he is in very good health, as you 
say,” whispered she, at last. 

“Who told —?” began he again sterner 
than ever: 

“Well, if you will know, and will make 
such a fuss about it,” said she, driven to ex- 
tremity, “it was you yourself— you or Dr. 
Nicholls, I am sure I forget which.” 

“TI never spoke to you on the subject, 
and I don’t believe Nicholls did. You had 
better tell me at once what you are allud- 
ing to, for I'm resolved I’ll have it out be- 
fore we leave this room.” 

“T wish I’d never married again,” she 
said, now fairly crying, and looking round 
the room, as if in vain search for a mouse- 
hole in which to hide herself. Then, as if 
the sight of the door into the store-room 
gave her courage, she turned and faced him. 

“You should not talk your medical 
secrets so loud then, if you don’t want 
people to hear them. I had to go into the 
store-room that day Dr. Nicholls was here ; 
cook wanted a jar of preserve, and stopped 
me just as I was going out—I am sure 
it was for no pleasure of mine, for I was 
sadly afraid of stickying my gloves — it 
was all that you might have a comfortable 
dinner.” 
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She looked as if she was going to cry 
again, but he gravely motioned her to go 
on, merely saying, — , 

“ Well! you overheard our conversation, 
I suppose ?” 

“ Not much,” she answered, eagerly, al- 
most relieved by being thus helped out in 
her forced confession. ‘“ Only a sentence 
or two.” 

‘“« What were they ?” he asked. 

“Why, you had just been saying some- 
thing, and Dr. Nicholls said: ‘If he has 
got — of the aorta his days are num- 

re Ry ” 

“ Well. Anything more ?” 

“ Yes; you said, ‘I hope to God I may 
be mistaken ; but there is a pretty clear in- 
dication of symptoms, in my opinion.’” 

“ How do you know we were speaking of 
Osborne Hamley?” he asked; perhaps in 
hopes of throwing her off the scent. But 
as soon as she perceived that he was de- 
scending to her level of subterfuge, she 
took courage, and said in quite a different 
tone to the cowed one which she had been 
using, 

“ Oh! Iknow. I heard his name men- 
tioned by you both before I began to lis- 
ten.” 

“ Then you own you did listen ? ” 

“ Yes,” said she, hesitating a little now. 

“ And pray how do you come to remem- 
ber so exactly the name of the disease 
spoken of ?” 

“ Because I went — now don’t he angry, 
I really can’t see any harm in what I did.” 

“There, don’t deprecate anger. You 
went ” — 

“Into the surgery, and looked it out. 
Why might not 1?” 

Mr. Gibson did not answer—did not 
look at her. His face was very pale, and 
both forehead and lips were contracted. 
At length he roused himself, sighed, and 
said, — 

“ Well! I suppose as one brews one must 
bake ?” 

“T don’t understand what you mean,” 
pouted she. 

“ Perhaps not,” he replied. “I suppose 
that it was what you heard on that occa~ 
sion that made you change your behaviour 
to Roger Hamley? I have noticed how 
much more civil ~~ were to him of late.” 

“Tf you mean that I have ever got to like. 
him as much as Osborne, you are very much 
mistaken; no, not even though he has. 
— to Cynthia, and is to be my son-in- 
aw.” 

“Let me know the whole affair. You, 
overheard, —TI will own that it was Ox 
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borne about whom we were speaking, 
though I shall have something to say about 
that presently — and then, if I understand 
you rightly, you changed your behaviour 
to Roger, and made him more welcome to 
this house than you had ever done before, 
regarding him as proximate heir to the 
Hamley estates ?” 

“ T don’t know what you mean by ‘ proxi- 
mate.’” 

“ Go into the surgery, and look into the 
dictionary then,” said he, losing his temper 
for the first time during the conversation. 

“I knew,” said she through sobs and 
tears,“ that Roger had taken a fancy to 
Cynthia; any one might see that; and as 
long as Roger was only a younger son, with 
no protession, and nothing but his Fellow- 
ship, I thought it right to discourage him, 
as any one would who had a = of com- 
mon sense in them; for a clumsier, more 
common, awkward, stupid fellow I never 
saw — to be called county, I mean.” 

“Take care; you'll have to eat your 
words presently when you come to fancy 
he’ll have Hamley some day.” 

“No, I shan’t,” said she, not perceiving 
his exact drift. “You are vexed now be- 
cause it is not Molly he’s in love with; and 
I call it very unjust and unfair to my poor 
fatherless girl. I am sure I have always 
tried to further Molly’s interests as if she 
was my own daughter.” 

Mr. Gibson was too indifferent to this ac- 
cusation to take any notice of it. He re- 
turned to what was of far more importance 
to him. he 

“ The point I want to be clear about is 
this. Did you or did you not alter your 
behaviour to Roger in consequence of what 
you overheard of my professional conver- 
sation with Dr. Nicholls? Have you not 
favoured his suit to Cynthia since then, on 
the understanding gathered from that con- 
versation that he stood a good chance of 
inheriting Hamley ?” 

“I suppose I did,” said she, sulkily. 
“ And if t did, I can’t see any harm in it, 
that I should be questioned as if I were in 
a witness-box. He was in love with Cynthia 
long before that conversation, and she 
liked him so much. It was not for me to 
cross the path of true love. I don’t see 
how you would have a mother love her 
child if she may not turn accidental cir- 
cumstances to her advantage. Perhaps 
Cynthia might have died if she had been 
crossed in love; her poor father was con- 
sumptive.” 

“Don’t you know that all professional 

snversations are confidential? That it 
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would be the most dishonorable thing possible 
for me to betray secrets which I learn in the 
exercise of my profession ? ” 

“ Yes, of course, you.” 

“ Well! and are not you and I one in all 
these respects? You cannot do a dishonor- 
able act without my being inculpated in the 
disgrace. If it would be a deep disgrace for 
me to betray a professional secret, what 
would it be for me to trade on that knowl- 


edge ?” 

Le was trying hard to be patient ; but the 
offence was of that class which galled him 
insupportably. 

“ i don’t know what you mean by trading. 
Trading in a daughter’s affections 1s the last 
thing I should do; and Ishould have thought 
you would be rather glad than otherwise to 
get Cynthia well married, and off your 
hands.” 

Mr. Gibson got up, and walked about the 
room, his wi in his pockets. Once or 
twice he began to speak, but he stopped im- 
patiently short without going on. 

“T don’t know what to say to you,” he 
said at length. “ You either can’t or won't 
see what I mean. I am glad enough to have 
Cynthia here. I have given her a true wel- 
come, and I sincerely hope she will find this 
house as much a home as my own daughter 
does. But for the future I must look out of 
my doors, and double-lock the approaches 
if lam so foolish as to— However, that’s 
past and gone; and it remains with me to 
prevent its recurrence as far as I can for 
the future. Now let us hear the present 
state of affairs.” 

“T don’t think I ought to tell you any- 
thing about it. It is a secret, just as much 
as your mysteries are.” ; 

“Very well; you have told me enough 
for me to act upon, which I most certainly 
shall do. It was only the other day I prom- 
ised the squire to let him know if I sus- 
pected anything—any love affair, or en- 
tanglement, much less an engagement, be- 
tween either of his sons and our girls.” 

“But this is not an engagement; he 
would not let it be so; if you would only 
listen to me, I could tell you all. Only I do 
hope you won’t go and tell the squire and 
everybody. Cynthia did so beg that it 
might not be known. It is only my unfor- 
tunate frankness has led me into this scrape. 
I never could keepa secret from those whom 
I love.” 

“T must tell the squire. I shall not men- 
tion it to any one else. And do you quite 
think it was consistent with your general 
frankness to have overheard what you did, 
and never to have mentioned it tome? I 
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could have told you then that Dr. Nicholls’ 
opinion was decidedly opposed to mine, and 


, that he believed that the disturbance about 


which I consulted him on Osborne’s behalf 
was merely temporary. Dr. Nicholls would 
tell you that Osborne is as likely as any man 
to live and marry and beget children.” 

If there was‘any skill used by Mr. Gibson 
so to word this speech as to conceal his own 
opinion, Mrs. Gibson was not sharp enough 
to find it out. She was dismayed, and Mr. 
Gibson enjoyed her dismay ; it restored him 
to something like his usual frame of mind. 

“ Let us review this misfortune, for I see 
you consider it as such,” said he. 

“No, not quite a misfortune,” said she. 
“ But certainly if I had known Dr. Nicholls’ 
opinion ” — she hesitated. 

“You see the advantage of always con- 
sulting me,” he continued gravely. “ Here 
is Cynthia engaged ” — . 

“Not engaged, I told you before. He 
would not allow it to be considered an en- 
gagement on her part.” 

“ Well, entangled in a love affair with a 
lad of three-and-twenty, with nothing be- 

ond his fellowship and a chance of inherit- 
ing an encumbered estate; no profession 
even, abroad for two years, and I must go 
and tell his father all about it to-morrow.” 

“Oh, dear, pray say that, if he dislikes it, 
he has only to express his opinion.” 

“T don’t think you can act without Cyn- 
thia in the affair. And if 1am not mistaken, 
Cynthia will have a pretty stout will of her 
own on the subject.” 

-“ Oh, I don’t think she cares for him very 
much; she is not one to be always falling in 
love, and she does not take things very 
deeply to heart. But of course one would 
not do anything abruptly; two years’ ab- 
sence gives one plenty of time to turn one’s- 
self in.” 

“ But a little while ago we were threat- 
ened with consumption and an early death 
if Cynthia’s affections were thwarted.” 

“ Oh, you dear creature, how you remem- 
ber all my silly words! It might be; you 
know poor dear Mr. Kirkpatrick was con- 
sumptive, and Cynthia may have inherited 
it, and a great sorrow might bring out the 
latent seeds. At times I am so fearful. 
But I dare say it is not probable, for I don’t 
think she takes things very deeply to 
heart.” 

“Then I am quite at liberty to give up 
the affair, acting as Cynthia’s proxy, if the 
squire disapproves of it ?” 

Poor Mrs. Gibson was in a sfrait at this 
question. 

“No!” she said at last. “We cannot 





give it up. I am sure Cynthia would not 
especially if she thought others were acting 
for her. And he really is very much in 
love. I wish he were in Osborne’s place.” 

“ Shall I tell you what I should do?” said 
Mr. Gibson, in real earnest. “ However it 
may be brought about, here are two young 
people in love with each other. One is as 
fine a young fellow as ever breathed ; the 
other a very pretty, lively, agreeable girl. 
The father of the young man must be told, 
and it is most likely he will bluster and 
oppose ; for there is no doubt it is an im- 

rudent affair as far as money goes. But 
fet them be steady and patient, and a bet- 
ter lot need await no young woman. I only. 
wish it were Molly’s good fortune to meet 
with such another.” 

“I will try for her; I will indeed,” said 
Mrs. Gibson, relieved by his change of 
tone. 

“No, don’t. That’s one thing I forbid. 
I'll have no ‘trying’ for Molly.” 

“Well, don’t be angry, dear! Do you 
know I was quite afraid you were going to 
lose your temper at one time.” 

“Tt would have been of no use!” said he, 
gloomily, getting up as if to close the sitting. 
His wife was only too glad to make her es- 
cape. The conjugal interview had not been 
satisfactory to either. Mr. Gibson had been 
compelled to face and acknowledge the fact 
that the wife he had chosen had a very differ- 
ent standard of conduct to that which he had 
upheld all his life, and had hoped to have seen 
inculcated in his daughter. He was more 
irritated than he chose to show; for there 
was so much of self-reproach in his irritation 
that he kept the feeling to himself, brooded 
over it, and allowed a feeling of suspicious 
dissatisfaction with his wife to grow up in his 
mind, which extended itself Teandtey to 
the innocent Cynthia, and caused his man- 
ner to both mother and daughter to assume 
a certain curt severity, which took the lat- 
ter at any rate with extreme surprise. But 
on the present occasion he followed his wife 
up to the drawing-room, and gravely congrat- 
ulated the astonished Cynthia. 

“ Has mamma told you ?” said she, shoot- 
ing an indignant glance at her mother. “ It 
is hardly an engagement ; and we all pledged 
ourselves to keep it a secret, mamma among 
the rest.” 

“ But, my dearest Cynthia, you could not 
expect — you could not have wished me to 
keep a secret from my husband ?” pleaded 
Mrs. Gibson. 

“No, perhaps not. At any rate, sir,” said 
Cynthia, turning towards him with graceful 
frankness, “I am glad you should know it. ° 
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You have always been a most kind friend to 
me, and I daresay I should have told you 
myself, but I did not want it named; if 

ou please, it must still be a secret. In fact, 
it is hardly an engagement—he” (she 
blushed and sparkled a little at the euphu- 
ism, which implied that there was but one 
“he” present in her thoughts at the mo- 
ment) * would not allow me to bind myself 
by any promise until his return !” 

Mr. Gibson looked gravely at her, irre- 
sponsive to her winning looks, which at the 
moment reminded him too forcibly of her 
mother’s ways. Then he took her hand, and 
said, seriously enough, — 

“T hope you are worthy of him, Cynthia, 
for you have indeed drawn a prize. I have 
never known a truer or warmer heart than 
Roger’s; and I have known him boy and 
man.” 

Molly felt as i she could have1 anked 
her father alond or this testimony to th 
value of him who was gone away. But Cyn- 
thia pouted a little before she smiled up in 
his face. 

“You are not complimentary, are you, 
Mr. Gibson ?” said she. “He thinks me 
worthy, I suppose ; and if you have so high 
an opinion of him, you ought to respect his 
judgment of me.” If she hoped to provoke 
a compliment, she was disappointed, for Mr. 
Gibson let go of her hand in an absent man- 
ner, and sate down in an easy chair by the 
fire, gazing at the wood embers as if hoping 
to read the future in them. Molly saw Cyn- 
thia’s eyes filled with tears, and followed her 
to the other end of the room, where she had 
gone to seek some working materials. 

“ Dear Cynthia,” was all she said; but 
she pressed her hand while trying to assist 
in the search. 

“ Oh, Molly, I am so fond of your father ; 
what makes him speak so to me to-night ?” 

“ T don’t know,” said Molly ; “ perhaps he’s 
tired.” 

They were recalled from further conver- 
sation by Mr. Gibson. He had roused him- 
self from his reverie, and was now address- 
ing Cynthia. 

“T hope you will not consider it a breach 
of confidence, Cynthia, but I must tell the 
squire of — of what has taken place to-day 
between you and his son. I have bound my- 
self by a promise to him. He was afraid — 
it’s as well to tell you the truth —he was 
afraid” (an emphasis on this last word) “ of 
something of this kind between his sons and 
one of you two girls. It was only the other 
day I assured him there was nothing of the 
kind on foot; and I told him then I would 
inform him at once if I saw any symptoms.” 





Cynthia looked extremely annoyed. 

“ Tt was the one thing I stipulated for — 
secrecy.” 

“But why?” said Mr. Gibson. “TI can 
understand y »'r not wishing to have it made 
public under tue present circumstances. But 
the nearest friends on both sides! Surely 
you can have no ob,ection to that ?” 

“Yes, I have,” said Cynthia; “I would 
not have had any one know if I could have 
helped it.” 

“Tam almost certain Roger will tell his 
father.” 

“No, he won’t,” said Cynthia; “I made 
him promise, and I think he is one to re- 
spect a promise ” — with a glance at her mo- 
ther, who, feeling herself in disgrace with 
both husbanc and child, was keeping a judi- 
cious silence, 

“ Vell, at any rate, the story would come 
with so much better a grace from him that 
| shall give him the chance; I won’t go 
over to the Hall till the end of the week; 
he may have written and told his father be- 
fore then.” 

Cynthia held her tongue for a little while. 
Then she said, with tearful pettishness, — 

“ A man’s promise is to override a woman’s 
wish then, is it?” 

“T don’t see any reason why it should 
not.” 

“ Will you trust in my reasons when I tell 
you it will cause me a great deal of distress 
if it gets known?” She said this in so 

leading a voice, that if Mr. Gibson had not 

een thoroughly displeased and annoyed by 
his previous conversation with her mother, 
he must have yielded to her. As it was, he 
said coldly, —“ Telling Roger’s father is not 
making it public. I don’t like this exagge- 
rated desire for such secrecy, Cynthia. It 
seems to me as if something more than was 
apparent was concealed behind it.” 

“Come, Molly,” said Cynthia, suddenly ; 
“let ussing that duet I’ve been teaching 
you ; it’s better than talking as we are do- 
ing.” 

It was a little lively French duet. Molly 
sang it carelessly, with heaviness at her 
heart ; but Cynthia sang it with spirit and 
apparent merriment; only she broke down 
in hysterics at last, and flew upstairs to her 
own room. Molly, heeding nothing else — 
neither her father nor Mrs. Gibson’s words 
—followed her, and found the door of her 
bedroom locked, and for all reply to her en- 
treaties to be allowed to come in, she heard 
Cynthia sobbing and crying. 

It was niore than a week after the inci- 
dents last recorded before Mr. Gibson found 
himself at liberty to call on the squire ; and 
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he heartily hoped that long before then, 
Roger’s letter might have arrived from 
Paris, telling his father the whole story. 
But he saw at the first glance that the 

uire had heard nothing unusual to disturb 
his equanimity. He was looking better 
than he had done for months past; the 
light of hope was in his eyes, his face seem- 
ed of a healthy ruddy colour, gained partly 
by his resumption of out-of-door employ- 
ment in the superintendence of the works, 
and partly because the happiness he had 
lately had throagh Roger’s means, caused 
his blood to flow with regular vigour. He 
had felt Roger’s going away, it is true; but 
whenever the sorrow of parting with him 
pressed too heavily upon him, he filled his 
pipe, and smoked it out over a long, slow, de- 
iberate re-perusal of Lord Hollingford’s let- 
ter, every word of which he knew by heart; 
but expressions in which he made a pretence 
to himself of doubting, that he might have an 
excuse for looking at his son’s praises once 
again. The first greetings over, Mr. Gib- 
son plunged into his subject. 

“ Any news from Roger yet ?” 

“Oh, yes; here’s his letter,” said the 
squire, producing his black leather case, in 
which Roger’s missive had been placed 
along with the other very heterogeneous 
contents. ' 

Mr. Gibson read it, hardly seeing the 
words after he had by one rapid glance as- 
sured himself that there was no mention of 
Cynthia in it. 

“ Hum! I see he does not name one very 
important event that has befallen him since 
he left you,” said Mr. Gibson, seizing on the 
first words that came. “I believe I’m com- 
mitting a breach of confidence on one side ; 
but I’m going to keep the promise I made the 
last time Iwas here. I find there is some- 
thing — something of the kind you appre- 
hended — you understand — between him 
and my step-daughter, Cynthia Kirkpatrick. 
He called at our house to wish us good-by, 
while waiting for the London coach, found 
her alone, and spoke to her. They don’t 
call it an engagement, but of course it is 
one.” 

“Give me back the letter,” said the 
squire, in a constrained kind of voice. 

hen he read it again, as if he had not 
previously mastered its contents, and as if 
there might be some sentence or sentences 
he had overlooked. 

“No!” he said at last, with a sigh. “He 
tells me néthing about it. Lads may play 
at confidences with their fathers, but they 
keep a deal back.” The squire appeared 
more disappointed at not having heard of 





* 
this straight from Roger than displeased at 
the fact itself, Mr. Gibson thought. But 
he let him take his time. 

“« He’s not the eldest son,” continued the 
squire, talking as it were to himself. “ But 
it’s not the match I should have planned for 
him. How came you, sir,” said he, firing 
round on Mr. Gibson, suddenly —“ to say 
when you were last here, that there was 
nothing between my sons and either of your 
girls? Why, this must have been going on 
all the time !” ' 

“Tam afraid it was. But I was as igno- 
rant about it as the babe unborn. I only 
heard of it on the evening of the day of 
Roger’s departure.” 

“And that’s a week ago, sir. What's 
kept you quiet ever since?” 

“T thought that Roger would tell you 
himself.” 

“ That shows you’ve no sons. More than 
half their life is unknown to their fathers. 
Why, Osborne there, we live together — 
that’s to say, we have our meals together, 
and we sleep under the same roof—and 
yet — Well! well! life is as God has made 
it. You say it’s not an engagement yet? 
But I wonder what I’m doing? Hoping 
for my lad’s disappointment in the folly he’s 
set his heart on — and just when he’s been 
helping me. Is it a folly, or is it not? I 
ask you, Gibson, for you must know this 
girl. , She has not much money, I sup- 

se?” 

“ About thirty pounds a year, at my 
pleasure during her mother’s life.” 

“Whew! It’s well he’s not Osborne. 
They'll have to wait. What family is she 
of? None of ’em in trade, I reckon, from 
her being so poor?” 

“Tbelieve her father was grandson of a 
certain Sir Gerald Kirkpatrick. Her moth- 
er tells me it is an old baronetcy. I know 
nothing of such things.” 

“ That’s something. I do know some- 
thing of such things, as you are pleased to 
call them. I like honourable blood.” 

Mr. Gibson could not help saying, “ But 
I’m afraid that only one-eighth of Cynthia’s 
blood is honourable ; I know nothing further 
of her relations excepting the fact that her 
father was a curate.” 

“ Professional. That’s a step above trade 
at any rate. How old is she ?” 

“ Kighteen or nineteen.” 

“ Pretty ?” 

“ Yes, I think so; most people do; but it 
is all ‘a matter of taste. Come, squire, 
judge for yourself. Ride over and take 

unch with us any day you like. I may not 
be in; but her mother will be there, and 
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you can make acquaintance with your son’s 
future wife.” 

This was going too fast, however; pre- 
suming too much on the quietness with 
which the squire had been questioning him. 
Mr. Hamley drew back within his shell, and 
spoke in a surly manner as he replied, — 

“ Roger’s ‘ future wife!’ he’ll be wiser by 
the time he comes home. Two years among 
the black folk will have put more sense in 
him.” 

“Possible, but not probable, I should 
say,” replied Mr. Gibson. “Black folk are 
not remarkable for their powers of reason- 
ing, I believe, so that they have not much 
chance of altering his opinion by argument, 
even if they understood each other's lan- 
guage ; and certainly if he shares my taste, 
their peculiarity of complexion will only 
make him appreciate white skins the more.” 

“But you said it was no engagement,” 
growled the squire. “If he thinks better 
of it, you won’t keep him to it, will you ?” 

“Tf he wishes to break it off, I shall cer- 
tainly advise Cynthia to be equally willing, 
that’s all I can say. And I see no reason 
for discussing the affair further at present. 
I have told you how matters stand because 
I promised you I would, if I saw anything 
of this kind going on. But in the present 
condition of things, we can neither make 
nor mar; we can only wait.” And he took 
up his hat to go. But the squire was dis- 
content. 

“Don’t go, Gibson. Don’t take offence 
at what I’ve said, though I’m sure I don’t 
know why you should. What is the girl 
like in herself?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Mr. 
Gibson. But he did; only he was vexed, 
and did not choose to understand. 

“Ts she — well, is she like your Molly ?— 
sweet-tempered and sensible— with her 
zloves always mended, and neat about the 
feet, and ready to do anything one asks her 
just as if doing it was the very thing she 
Tiked best in the world ? ” 

Mr. Gibson face relaxed now, and he 
could understand all the squire’s broken 
sentences and unexplained meanings. 

“ She is much prettier than Molly to begin 
with, and has very winning ways. She is 
always well-dressed and smart-looking, and 
I know she has not much to spend on her 
clothes, and always does what she is asked 
to do, and is ready enough with her pretty, 
lively answers. I don’t think I ever saw 
her out of temper; but then I’m not sure if 
she takes things keenly to heart, and a cer- 
tain obtuseness of feeling goes a great way 
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observed. Altogether I think Cynthia is 
one in a hundred.” 

The squire meditated a little. “ Your 
Molly is one in a thousand, to my mind. 
But then you see she comes of no family at 
all,— and I don’t suppose she'll have a 
chance of much money.” This he said as 
if he were thinking aloud, and without refer- 
ence to Mr. Gibson, but it nettled the latter 
gentleman, and he replied somewhat im- 
patiently, — 

“Well, but as there is no question of 
Molly in this business, I don’t see the use 
of bringing her name in, and considering 
either her family or her fortune.” ; 

“No, to be sure not,” said the squire, 
rousing up. ‘“ My wits had gone far afield, 
and I'll own I was only thinking what a pity 
it was she would not do for Osborne. But 
of course it’s out of the question—out of 
the question.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gibson, “and if you 
will excuse me, squire, I really must go 
now, and then you'll be at liberty to send 
your wits afield uninterrupted.” This time 
he was at the door before the squire called 
him back. He stood impatiently hitting his 
top-boots with his riding-whip, waiting for 
the interminable last words. 

“I say, Gibson, we’re old friends, and 
you're a fool if you take anything I say as 
an offence. Madam your wife and I did 
not hit it off the only time I ever saw her. 
I won't say she was silly, but I think one of 
us was silly, and it was not me. However, 
we'll pass that over. Suppose you bring 
her, and this girl Cynthia (which is as out- 
landish a Christian name as I'd wish to 
hear), and little Molly out here to lunch 
some day, — I’m more at my ease in my own 
house, — and I’m more sure to be civil, too. 
We need say nothing about Roger, — 
neither the lass nor me,—and you — 
your wife’s tongue quiet, if you can. It wi 
only be like a compliment to you on your 
marriage, you know—and no one must 
take it for anything more. Mind, no allu- 
sion or mention of Roger, and this piece of 
folly. I shall see the girl then, and I can 
judge her for myself; for, as you say, that 
will be the best plan. Osborne will be 
here, too; and he’s always in his element 
talking to women. I sometimes think he’s 
half a woman himself, he spends so much 
money and is so unreasonable.” 

The squire was pleased with his own 
speech and his own thought, and smiled a 
little as he finished speaking. Mr. Gibson 
was both pleased and amused; and he 
smiled too, anxious as he was to be gone. 





towards a character for good temper, I’ve | The next Thursday was soon fixed upon as 
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the day on which Mr. Gibson was to bring 
his womenkind out to the Hall. He thought 
that on the whole the interview had gone 
off a good deal better than he had expected, 
and felt rather proud of the invitation of 
which he was the bearer. Therefore Mrs. 
Gibson’s manner of receiving it was an 
annoyance to him. She meanwhile had 
been considering herself as an injured 
woman ever since the evening of the day 
of Roger’s departure; what Castenns had 
any one had to speak as if the chances of 
Osborne’s life being prolonged were in- 
finitely small, if in fact the matter was un- 
certain? She liked Osborne extremely, 
much better than Roger; and would gladly 
have schemed to secure him for Cynthia, if 
she had not shrunk from the notion of her 
daughter’s becoming a widow. | For if Mrs. 
Gibson had ever felt anything acutely it 
was the death of Mr. Kirpatrick, and, amia- 
bly callous as she was in most things, she re- 
coiled from exposing her daughter wilfully to 
the same kind of suffering which she herself 
had experienced. But if she had only known 
Dr. Nicholls’ opinion she would never have 
favoured Roger's suit; never. And then 
Mr. Gibson himself; why was he so cold 
and reserved in his treatment of her since 
that night of explanation ? she had done 
nothing wrong; yet she was treated as 
though she were in disgrace. And every- 
thing about the house was flat just now. 
She even missed the little excitement of 
Roger’s visits, and the watching of his 
attentions to Cynthia. Cynthia too was 
silent enough; and as for Molly, she was 
absolutely dull and out of spirits, a state of 
mind so annoying to Mrs..Gibson just now, 
that she vented some of her discontent upon 
the poor girl, from whom she feared neither 
complaint nor repartee. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
DOMESTIC DIPLOMACY. 


THE evening of the day on which Mr. 
Gibson had been to see the squire, the 
three women were alone in the drawing- 
room, for Mr. Gibson had had a long round 
and was not as yet come in. They had had 
to wait dinner for him; and for some time 
after his return there was nothing done or 
said but what related to the necessary busi- 
ness of eating. Mr. Gibson was, perhaps, 
as well satisfied with his day’s work as any 
of the four; for this visit to the squire had 
been weighing on his mind ever since he 
had heard of the state of things between 
Roger and Cynthia. He did not like the 
having to go and tell of a love affair so 





soon after he had declared his belief tlt 
no such thing existed; it was a confession 
of fallibility which is distasteful to most 
men. If the squire had not been of so 
unsuspicious and simple a nature, he might 
have drawn his own conclusions from the 
apparent concealment of facts, and felt 
doubtful of Mr. Gibson’s perfect honesty in 
the business; but being what he was, there 
was no danger of such unjust misapprehen- 
sion. Still Mr. Gibson knew the hot hasty 
temper he had to deal with, and had ex- 
pected more violence of language than he 
really encountered; and the last arrange- 
ment by which Cynthia, her mother, and 
Molly —who, as Mr. Gibson thought to 
himself, and smiled at the thought, was 
sure to be a peacemaker, and a sweetener 
of intercourse — were to go to the Hall 
and make acquaintance with the squire, 
appeared like a great success to Mr. Gib- 
son, for achieving which he took not a little 
credit to himself. Altogether, he was more 
cheerful and bland than he had been for 
many days; and when he came up into 
the drawing-room for a few minutes after 
dinner, before going out again to see his 
town-patients, he whistled a little under 
his breath, as he stood with his back to the 
fire, looking at Cynthia, and thinking that 
he had not done her justice when describ- 
ing her to the squire. Now this soft, almost 
tuneless whistling, was to Mr. Gibson what 
purring is to a cat. He could no more 
have done it with an anxious case on his 
mind, or when he was annoyed by human 
folly, or when he was hungry, than he 
could have flown through the air. Molly 
knew all this by instinct, and was happy 
without being aware of it, as soon as she 
heard the low whistle which was no music 
after all. But Mrs. Gibson did not like 
this trick of her husband’s; it was not re- 
fined she thought, not even “artistic ;” if 
she could have called it by this fine word 
it would have compensated her for the 
want of refinement. To-night it was par- 
ticularly irritating to her nerves; but since 
her conversation with Mr. Gibson about 
Cynthia’s engagement, she had not felt 
herself in a sufficiently good position to 
complain. 

r. Gibson began,—“ Well, Cynthia; 
I have seen the squire to-day, and made a 
clean breast of it.” 

Cynthia looked up quickly, questioning 
with her eyes; Molly stopped her netting 
to listen; no one spoke. 

“You're all to go there on Thursday to 
lunch; he asked you all, and I promised 
for you.” 
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sill no reply ; natural, perhaps, but very 
at. 

“ You'll’ be glad of that, Cynthia, shan’t 

ou?” asked Mr. Gibson. “It may be a 
ittle formidable, but I hope it will be the 
beginning of a good understanding between 
you. 

“Thank you!” said she, with an effort. 
“ But — but won’t it make it public? Ido 
so wish not to have it known, or talked 
about, not till he comes back or close upon 
the marriage.” 

“JT don’t see how it should make it pub- 
lic,” said Mr. Gibson. “My wife goes to 
lunch with my friend, and takes her daugh- 
ters with her—there’s nothing in that, is 
there ?” 

“T am not sure that I shall go,” put in 
Mrs. Gibson. She did not know why she said 
it, for she fully intended to go all the time ; 
but having said it she was bound to stick to 
it for a while; and, with such a husband as 
hers, the hard necessity was sure to fall 
upon her ot having to find a reason for her 
saying. Then it came quick and sharp. 

“Why not?” said he, turning round 
upon her. 

“ Oh, because — because I think he ought 
to have called on Cynthia first; I’ve that 
sort of sensitiveness I can’t bear to think of 
her being slighted because she is poor.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Mr. Gibson. “I do 
assure you, no slight whatever was intend- 
ed. He does not wish to speak about the 
engagement to any one— not even to Os- 
borne —that’s your wish, too, is it not, 
Cynthia? Nor does he intend to mention 
it to any of you when you go there; but, 
naturally enough, he wants to make ac- 

uaintance with his future daughter-in-law. 
f he deviated so much from his usual 
course as to come calling here” — 

“T am sure I don’t want him to come 
calling here,” said Mrs. Gibson, interrupt- 
ing. “He was not so very agreeable the 
only time he did come. But I am that sort 
of a character that I cannot put up with 
any neglect of persons I love, just because 
they are not smiled upon, by fortune.” She 
sighed a little ostentatiously as she ended 
her sentence. 

“Well, then, you won’t go!” said Mr. 
Gibson, provoked, but not wishing to have 
a long discussion, especially as he felt his 
temper going. 

“Do you wish it, Cynthia?” said Mrs. 
Gibson, anxious for an excuse to yield. 

But her daughter was quite aware of this 
motive for the question, and replied quietly, 
—“Not particularly, mamma. I am quite 
willing to refuse the invitation.” 
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“Jt is already accepted,” said Mr. Gib- 
son, almost ready to vow that he would nev- 
er again meddle in any affair in which wo- 
men were concerned, which would effect- 
ually shut him out from all love affairs for 
the future. He had been touched by the 
squire’s relenting, pleased with what he had 
thought would give others’ pleasure, and 
this was the end of it! 

said Molly, 


“Oh, do go, Cynthia!” 

7% with her eyes as well as her words. 
“Do; I am sure you will like the squire ; 
and it is such a pretty place, and he’ll be so 
much disappointed.” 

“I should not like to give up my digni- 
ty,” said Cynthia, demurely. “ And you 
heard what mamma said !” 

It was very malicious of her. She fully 
intended to go, and was equally sure that 
her mother was already planning her dress 
for the occasion in her own mind. Mr. 
Gibson, however, who, surgeon though he 
was, had never learnt to anatomize a wo- 
man’s heart, took it all literally, and was 
excessively angry both with Cynthia and 
her mother; so angry that he did not dare 
to trust himself to speak. He went quickly 
to the door, intending to leave the room; 
but his wife’s voice arrested him; she said, — 

“My dear, do you wish me to go; if you 
do, I will put my own feelings on one 
side ?” 

“Of course I do!” he said, short and 
stern, and left the room. 

“Then I'll go!” said she, in the voice of 
a victim — those words were meant for him, 
but he hardly heard them. “ And we’ll have 
a fly from the ‘ George, and get a livery- 
coat for Thomas, which I’ve long been want- 


‘ing, only dear Mr. Gibson did not like it, 


but on an occasion like this I’m sure he 
won’t mind; and Thomas shall go on the 
box, and” — 

“ But, mamma, I’ve my feelings too,” said 
Cynthia. 

“Nonsense, child! when all is so nicely 
arranged too.” 

So they went on the"day appointed. Mr. 
Gibson was aware of the change of plans, 
and that they were going after all; but he 
was so much annoyed by the manner in 
which his wife had received an invitation 
which had appeared to him so much kinder 
than he had expected from his previous 
knowledge of the squire, and his wishes on 
the subject of his son’s marriage, that Mrs. 
Gibson heard neither interest nor cu- 
riosity expressed by her husband as to 
the visit itself, or the reeeption they met 
with. Cynthia’s indifference as to whether 
the invitation was accepted or not had dis- 
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pleased Mr. Gibson. He was not up to her 
ways with her mother, and did not under- 
stand how much of this said indifference had 
been assumed in order to countervent Mrs. 
Gibson’s affectation and false sentiment. But 
for all his annoyance on the subject, he was, 
in fact, very curious to know how the visit 
had gone off, and took the first opportunity 
of being alone with Molly to question her 
ay the lunch of the day before at Hamley 
all. 


“ And so you went to Hamley yesterday 
after all?” 

“Yes; I thought you would have come. 
The squire seemed quite to expect you.” 

“T thought of going there at first ; but I 
changed my mind Tike other people. I don’t 
see why women are to have a monopoly of 
changeableness. Well! how did it go off ? 
Pleasantly, I suppose, for both your mother 
and Cynthia were in high spirits last night.” 

“Yes. The dear old squire was in his best 
dress and on his best behaviour, and was so 
prettily attentive to Cynthia, and she look- 
ed so lovely, walking about with bim, and 
listening to all his talk about the garden and 
farm. Mamma was tired, and stopped in- 
doors, so they got on very well, oes a 
great deal of each other.” 

“ And my little girl trotted behind ?” 

** Qh, yes. You know I was almost at 
home, and besides—of course” — Molly 
went very red,.and left the sentence un- 
finished. 

“Do you think she’s worthy of him?” 
asked her father, just as if she had complet- 
ed her speech. 

“ Of Roger, papa? oh, who is? But she 
is very sweet, and very, very charming.” 

“ Very charming if you will, but somehow 
I don’t quite understand her. Why does 
she want all this secrecy? Why was she 
not more eager to go and pay her duty to 
Roger’s father ? She:took it as coolly as if I’d 
asked her to go to church ?” 

“T don’t think she did take it coolly ; I 
believe I don’t quite understand her either, 
but [ love her dearly all the same.” 

“Umph; I like to understand people 
thoroughly, but I know it’s not necessary to 
women. D’ye really think she’s worthy of 
him ?” 

“ Oh, papa”— said Molly, and then she 
stopped; she wanted to speak in favour of 
Cynthia, but somehow she could form no 
reply that pleased her to this repeated in- 
quiry. He did not seem much to care if he 

ot an answer or not, for he went on with 

is own thoughts, and the result was that 
he asked Molly if Cynthia had heard from 
Roger. 





“ Yes; on Wednesday morning.” ‘ 

“ Did she show it to you? But of course 
not. Besides, I read the squire’s letter, 
which told all about him.” 

Now Cynthia, rather to Molly’s surprise, 
had told her that she might read the letter 
if she liked, and Molly had shrunk from 
availing herself of the permission, for Ro- 
ger’s sake. She thought that he would prob- 
ably have poured out his heart to the one 
sole person, and that it was not fair to lis- 
ten, as it were, to his confidences. 

“Was Osborne at home?” asked Mr. 
Gibson. “ The squire said he did not think 
he would have come back; but the young 
fellow is so uncertain ” — 

“No, he was still from home.” Then 
Molly blushed all over crimson, for it sud- 
denly struck her that Osborne was probably 
with his wife—that mysterious wife, of 
whose existence she was cognizant, but of 
whom she knew so little, and of whom her 
father knew nothing. Mr. Gibson noticed 
the blush with anxiety. What did it mean ? 
It was troublesome enough to find that one 
of the squire’s precious sons had fallen in 
love within the prohibited ranks; and what 
would not have to be said and done if any- 
thing fresh were to come out between Os- 
borne and Molly. He spoke out at once to 
relieve himself of this new apprehension. 

“ Molly, I was taken by surprise by this 
‘affair between Cynthia and Roger Hamley 
— if there’s any thing more on the tapis let 
me know at once, honestly and openly. I 
know it’s an awkward question for you to 
reply to; but I would not ask it unless I had 
good reasons.” He took her hand as he 
spoke. She looked up at him with clear, 
truthful eyes which filled with tears as she 
spoke. She did not know why the tears 
came; perhaps it was because she was not so 
strong as formerly. 

“Tf you mean that you're afraid that Os- 
borne thinks of me as Roger thinks of Cyn- 
thia, papa, you are quite mistaken. Os- 
borne and I are friends and nothing more, 
and never can be anything more. That’s 
all I can tell you. 

“Tt’s quite enough, little one. It’s a great 
relief. I don’t want to have my Molly car- 
tied off by any young man just yet ; I should 
miss her sadly.” He could not help saying 
this in the fulness of his heart just then, but 
he was surprised at the effect these few ten- 
der words produced. Molly threw her arms 
round his neck, and began to sob bitterly, 
her head lying on his shoulder. “ There, 
there!” said he, patting her on the back, 
and leading her to the sofa,“ that will do. 
I get quite enough of tears in the day, shed 
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for real causes, not to want them at home, 
where, I hope, they are shed for no cause at 
all. There’s nothing really the matter, is 
there, my dear?” he continued, holding 
her a little away from him that he might 
look in her face. She smiled at him through 
her tears; and he did not see the look of 
sadness which returned to her face after he 
had left her. 

“ Nothing, dear, dear papa — nothin 
now. It is such a comfort to have you al 
to myself— it makes me happy.” 

Mr. Gibson knew all a 





both that they should not speak out more 
fully. So he kissed her, and said, — 

“ That’s right, dear! I can leave you in 
comfort now, and indeed I’ve stayed too long 
already gossiping. Go out and Lene a walk 
—take Cynthia with you, if you like. I 
must be off. Good-by, little one.” 

His commonplace words acted like an 
astringent on Molly’s relaxed feelings. He 
intended that they should do so; it was the 
truest kindness to her; but he walked away 
from her with a sharp pang at his heart, 


ied in these| which he turned into numbness as soon as 


words, and felt that there was no effectual he could by throwing himself violently into 


help for the state of things which had arisen 
from his own act. It was better for them 


| the affairs and cares of others. 





LANGLEY LANE. 
A LOVE-POEM. 

Iw all the land, range up, range down, 

Is there ever a place so pleasant and sweet, 
As Langley Lane in London town, 

Just out of the bustle of square and street ? 
Little white cottages all in a row, 
Gardens where bachelors’-buttons grow, 

Swallows’ nests in roof and wall, 
And up above the still blue sky 
Where the woolly white clouds go sailing by, — 

I seem to be able to see it all ! 


For now, in summer, I take my chair, 
And sit outside in the sun, and hear 
The distant murmur of street and square, 
And the swallows and sparrows chirping 


near ; 
And Fanny, who lives just over the way, 
Comes running many a time each day 

With her little hand’s touch so warm and 


kind, 

And I smile and talk, with the sun on my 
cheek, 

And the little live hand seems to stir and 


speak, — 
For Fanny is dumb and I am blind. 


Fanny is sweet thirteen, and she 

Has fine black ringlets and dark eyes clear, 
And I am older by summers three, — 

Why should we hold one another so dear ? 
Because she cannot utter a word, 
Nor hear the music of bee or bird, 

The water-cart’s splash or the milk-man’s call ? 
Because I have never seen the sky, 
Nor the little singers that hum and fly, — 

Yet know she is gazing upon them all ¢ 


For the sun is shining, the swallows fly, 

The bees and the blue-flies murmur low, 
And I hear the water-cart go by, 

With its cool splash-splash down the dusty row ; 
And the little one close at my side perceives 
Mine eyes upraised to the cottage eaves, 

Where birds are chirping in summer shine, 
And I hear though I cannot look, and she, 
Though she cannot hear, can the singers see, — 

And the little soft fingers flutter in mine ! 











Hath not the dear little hand a tongue, 

When it stirs on my palm for the love of me? 
Do I not know she is pretty and young ? 

Hath not my Soul an eye to see ? — 
’Tis pleasure to make one’s bosom stir, 
To wonder how things appear to her, 

That I only hear as they pass around ; 
And as long as we sit in the music and light, 
She is happy to keep God’s sight, 

And J am happy to keep God’s sound. 


Why, I know her face, though I am blind — 
I made it of music long ago : 

Strange’ large eyes and dark hair twined 
Round the pensive light of a brow of snow; 

And when I sit by my little one, 

And hold her hand and talk in the sun, 
And hear the music that haunts the place, 

I know she is raising her eyes to me, 

And guessing how gentle my voice must be, 
And seeing the music upon my face. 


Though, if ever the Lord should grant me a 
rayer, 

(I know the fancy is only vain) 

I should pray: just once, when the weather is 
air, 

To see little Fanny and Langley Lane ; 
Though Fanny, perhaps, would pray to hear 
The voice of the friend that she holds so dear, 

The song of the birds, the hum of the 

street, — 
It is better to be as we have been, — 
Each keeping up something, unheard, unseen, 

To make God’s heaven more strange and 

sweet ! 


Ah! life is pleasant in Langley Lane ! 
There is always something sweet to hear! 
Chirping of birds or patter of rain! 
And Fanny my little one always near ! 
And though I am weakly and can’t live long, 
And Fanny my darling is far from strong, 
And though we can never married be, — 
What then ?—since we hold one another so 


ear, 
For the sake of the pleasure one cannot hear, 
And the pleasure that only one can see ? 


Good Words. ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
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ARE FEDERAL BONDS A SAFE SECURITY ? 


[Under this? head the Economist, which is 
the highest financial eng in England, has 
an elaborate article from which we copy the 
concluding part. The Currency is the Vital 
Point of American Finance. — Living Age.] 


THE earning power of an average Ameri- 
can is far greater than the average earning 
power of any one in Europe, and as far as 
the economical part of the question, as far 
as concerns the pecuniary ability of the 
United States to pay their large debt, there 
can, we believe, be no doubt whatever. 
They have the means to pay if they wish to 
pay. Will they then wish? The answer 
to this question could only be completely 
given by one who felt he could foresee the 
whole future history of America. We are 
speaking of a young, and, therefore, untried 
nation with a most peculiar and wholly un- 
tried Constitution. We are asking what 
will be the future career of a new nation in 
new circumstances, and without supernatu- 
ral communications, rational certainty is im- 
a and rational! doubt is very reasona- 

e. 


It is certain that the Americans have a 
singular reserve of character and power 
for a day of difficulty. Just when in the 
old world we prove that their case is hope- 
less, their difficulties superhuman, their 
strength but little, on a sudden they exert 
an energy which no one expected, which 
has never been exerted in that mode be- 
fore, which they themselves could not ex- 
plain, yet they possess. They vanqnish the 
difficulties of the future by a latent power, 
and, after our late experience, we must 
give credit to an almost unlimited extent to 
the wonderful | of the nation with 
the greatest faculty of earning which the 
world has ever seen placed in the most pro- 
ductive place which the world has ever con- 
tained. The motive, too, is enormous in the 
case we are considering. The United 
States are the most energetic business peo- 
ple of the world in the place where busi- 
ness is most profitable. If they can only 
get capital they can do anything: they 
ought, therefore, to be borrowers from all 
the world. If they establish their credit 
they will borrow as they like, for they 
have the means of paying higher interest 
than all others. But if they lose their cred- 
it at this critical juncture they will lose it 
for indefinite years. The present debt is 
mostly held at home, and if the interest on 
it is not paid, no foreigner will, within any 
time we need think of, trust them with a 
farthing. 
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But though the powers of the Americans are 
great, and their motives to solvency very 
great, we must not — their difficulties 
are great also. The undertaking they now 
have in hand is very different from the un- 
dertaking in which they have lately suc- 
ceeded. By an immense spasmodic effort 
they have just terminated a great war; 
they have now to begin the slow process of 
paying much money over many years. It 
would be a singular strain to any nation to 
quadruple, and more than quadruple its an- 
nual taxation. Before this war the annual 
taxation of the Federal Government was 
less than 14,000,000/, now it must be much 
more than 60,000,0001. , 

The singularity of the crisis aggravates 
the difficulty. The'cost has been incurred 
to conquer the resisting South, but will the 
South consent to pay the cost of conquer- 
ing itself? The late war was justly de- 
scribed as a war for the acquisition of a dif- 
ficulty, that difficulty has now been ac- 

uired. In a few months we shall have the 

outhern members who used to rule Con- 
gress once more in Congress. They will 
not be in a position of authority, but they 
will be a strong, a vigorous, and probably 
a united majority. During the last four 
years they have been incurring great hard- 
ships, while the North was in comparison 
quite at ease. The debt which they incur- 
red for securing what they thought their in- 
dependence has been dishonoured and 
swept away ; and they are now asked to pay 
another debt for securing what they think 
their dependence. They have had to repu- 
diate the price of liberty, and they are re- 
quired to pay the price of annexation. It 
is hardly possible that they should be will-— 
ing to do so. If American nature be like - 
other human nature, the Southern vote must 
be a jvote against a payment of the money 
lent to keep down the South. That the 
money was borrowed at home is in this as- 
pect no additional difficulty. The proud 
Southerner who is now conquered by the 
Yankee whom he used to despise, naturally 
will not wish to pay that Yankee. Ifhe 
cannot beat him in wars, at least by politics 
he may make him lose his money. . 

Possibly, now that the South are again 
involved in the Union they feel so much 
pride in it as to overcome all latent repug- 
nance and all natural animosity. But if 
they do not they have the best of all instru- 
ments of repudiation ready to their hand, 
the currency. It is not at all necessary 
that a vote for non-payment of interest 
should be carried in form. All that is 
needful is that unlimited notes should be is- 
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sued for the interest now payable in notes, 
and that payment in notes should be au- 
thorized where payment in specie is now 
required. A few years of this is quite as 
effectual as any direct repudiation, and far 
less clumsy. Benjamin Franklin showed 
the advantage of it years ago. 

In England, we have been led to form 
good notions of political economy by years 
of suffering and years of discussion. But 
America has never felt suffering and has 
never heard any discussion. She is perfect- 
ly ignorant of the elements of finance ; she 
does not comprehend even the vital advan- 
tages of free trade. She has to reform her 
currency, —a painful, difficult, and ardu- 
ous task. What will be so easy as for an 
unanimous active Southern minority to de- 
lay that reform and possibly augment the 
depreciation ? 

The form of vote will be very invidious. 
The Southerners have only to vote against 
all taxes. The Government have no finan- 
cial representative in the Chamber, and no 
recognized means of making a majority and 
keeping a majority as we have in this coun- 
try. Here, if Parliament could not enable 
the Prime Minister to pay the interest on 
the debt, he would at least dissolve and see 
whether the whole nation wished to pay or 
did not wish to pay, but in America the 
President must take the will of Congress 
as it stands, he cannot send it back to its 
constituents, He is at the mercy of a body 
in which there must be a minority hostile 
to honesty, and the indissoluble existence 
of which makes it the best conceivable are- 
na for the worst tactics and the lowest poli- 
tics. 

The proper course, therefore, is to watch 
carefully and patiently the gradual pro- 
gress of events in this new and strange 
scene. We must neither let our admira- 
tion of the natural wealth of America dis- 
tract our attention from its political difficul- 
ties, nor our distinct perception of those 
difficulties make us forget their wonderful 
capacity for conquer.ng in an unforeseen 
manner what seem almost insuperable ob- 
stacles. A financial problem, equally inter- 
esting and equally important, has perhaps 
never been presented to the civilized world. 





From the Saturday Review. 
THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 
THERE are English critics who are deter- 
mined to find nothing to approve of in any- 
thing that may be done by the Government 
of the United States, If the tone of the 
Washington Cabinet is warlike, this is the 








natural expression of democratic bluster 
and democratic insolence. If the tone of the 
Washington Cabinet is peaceful, this is the 
natural expression of the readines with which 
democratic bullying cowers into silence at 
the first symptoms of rising wrath in great 
and good nations like England and France. 
But, except to critics who think in this way, 
the recent foreign policy of the United 
States, seems honourable, prudent, and cour- 
teous. It is true that common sense recom- 
mended that a nation suffering from the ca- 
lamity of a long war, and weighed down un- 
der the burden of a vast debt, should not 
waste more lives and squander more money 
in a useless contest with a European Power. 
But then it is creditable to any nation that 
it should be governed by common sense; 
and even very sympathizing friends of the 
North prophesied that, as soon as the South 
was conquered, the victorious legions of the 
Republic would press on to Mexico, and 
force the French into the sea. Nothing of 
the sort has happened, and it has not hap- 
pened simply eens the Government of 
the United States has been too wise and 
rudent to allow it to happen. ‘The popu- 
ar feeling in favour of a Mexican expedition 
has been strong enough to have been easily 
fanned into a flame if the PrREsIDENT and 
his advisers had been bent on war. The 
advocacy of the Monroe doctrine and the 
inclination to support it has been strongest 
in the party to which the PresipENT owed 
his election. But from the first moment 
when the policy of the Cabinet had to be de- 
cided, a firm resolution was expressed that a 
war with France for Mexico should not be 
undertaken; and the nation, being thus 
forced to consider the objections to it, has 
learnt to acquiesce in the policy of the gov- 
ernment, and acknowledge that it was right. 
The evils necessarily attendant on a war 
with France are very obvious, but the evils 
of any war are not very likely to frighten a 
people flushed with victory, and proud and 
conscious of its strength. The less obvious 
evils that must flow from a war for Mexico, 
even if successful, have had greater weight in 
proportion as reflection has made them a 
parent. It would add greatlly to the diffi- 
culties with which the North has to con- 
tend if it bad to govern, not only the 
South as it now is, but a new province in- 
habited by a demoralized Spanish popula- 
tion of alien habits, principles, and religion, 
and barely able to hold its own against 
the pressure of innumerable savages. That 
the Americans could simply restore a Mex- 
ican Republic, and leave a kindred and con- 
genial Government to preside over a happy 
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and contented people, is impossible. An- 
nexation would be a necessary consequence 
of the conquest of Mexico, for no native 
Mexican party is in the slightest degree 
capable of governing Mexico; and if the 
United States by force of’ arms placed the 
Republican party in power, the follies and 
crimes of the protected would soon oblige 
the protectors to relieve the country from 
the misery for which they would be virtu- 
ally responsible. The Americans have 
therefore to ask themselves the simple 
question whether they would gain by hav- 
ing Mexico, even if they ont get it at a 
less cost than that of a French war; and 
no sensible American who has the slightest 
idea of what Mexico really is can possibl 
think Mexico a desirable acquisition. it 
has nothing to offer that the Americans 
have not got already in abundance, and it 
would introduce into their political system 
an accession of the very evils against which 
they have most sedulously to guard. 

It must also be encouraging and consola- 
a to the Americans to observe how very 
little the French are gaining, or are likely 
to gain, by possessing Mexico, and what a 
very great mess they have got into by going 
there. There is only one way in which the 
French expedition can be regarded. It is 
an act of disinterested benevolence, and it 
is represented as such in France and in 
Mexico. The Emperor Napo.ron has 
tried to do a good action on a very large 
scale, and, now that he has begun to do it, 
he finds it impossible to leave off. In 
France it is often said that this good action 
was a silly one; but that does not alter the 
facts. The good action, whether silly or 
not, is being done, and the honour of 
France is engaged in carrying it out. 
Whether it is really a silly one or not isa 
very difficult question. In all ea 
the French will be successful. ey have 
created an Emperor of Mexico, and they 
are making great progress towards creating 
an Empire also. Their troops are always 
successtul when it is possible to bring on an 
engagement where regular troops can show 
themselves to advantage. The opposition 
in the Northern provinces, which gained a 


little life under the exciting hope of Ameri-. 


can support, is dying away, and there can 
scarcely be said to ‘be any open resistance 
now on the part of the Republicans. The 
country is still in a very disordered state, 
and hardly any district is safe from the 
_ visit of marauders and murderers. But, in 
the long run, a strong firm Government, 
with: plenty of money and first-rate Euro- 
pean troops at its command, is sure to put 
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down brigandage. If the main roads are 
not safe this year, they will be safe or 
nearly safe next year. When the main 
roads are safe the by-roads will begin to be 
safe, and gradually the country will be 
reenter But nothing except force, 
plentifully supplied and punctually paid, 
can effect this. The Mexicans will only be 
quiet when they are thoroughly convinced 
that all the trouble they can give will not 
drive the French away. But the French 
must persevere out of true benevolence. 
They never can get anything out of Mexico 
to repay them. It was once supposed 
they were to have Sonora and some of the 
other provinces rich in mineral wealth, as a 
guarantee for the payment of what is due 
to them. A notorious Californian adven- 
turer was even supposed to have authority 
to treat between the two Emperors, and 
went backwards and forwards between Mexi- 
co and Paris as if charged to settle the 
terms of the transaction. But the Govern- 
ment of Mexico is furious at the base in- 
sinuation that it would ever cede an acre of 
the Empire. JUAREz certainly has offered 
to give the Americans as much territory as 
they like, if they will but help him; but 
the Emperor MAXIMILIAN is far too care- 
ful of the interests of Mexico for that, and 
will never help the foreigner to enrich him- 
self at the expense of the Mexican nation. 
The official Gazette repudiates in the most 
vehement terms all connection with the 
busy Californian, and professes sorrow and 
astonishment at finding that respectable 
European journals have thought the trans- 
action a probable and natural one. Not 
only would the Emperor of Mexico never 
have entertained for a moment a proposal 
he would think so dishonourable, but the 
Emperor NAPOLEON would never spoil the 
purely disinterested character of his inter- 
vention by getting a material recompense. 
There is some sense in this. As there is 
nothing to be got out of Mexico by the 
French, the Emperor had much better 
not pretend to get anything, but be con- 
tent with the fame and conscientious satis- 
faction of — uae 5 a great work of 
pure and unadulterated benevolence. ~ 
The Emperor of Mexico is said to be 
looking about for an heir, and rumour points 
to the family of the King of the Bexe1ans 
as the quarter whence this heir is to be ob- 
tained. Assuming that the Empire is now 
established, it is obviously necessary that 
there should be some one to continue it; 
and as the Royal family would allow none 
of its members to accept the position of 
heir unless with the approbation and under 
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the protection of France, the French Gov- 
ernment will give a new pledge of its reso- 
lution to defend the present order of things 
in Mexico by consenting to guarantee the 
oe not only of the Emperor but of 

is successors. It might seem as if this 
would only be a new imprudence on the 
= of the Emperor NaroLeon. But he 

as shown that he is quite aware he cannot 
extricate himself from his present embar- 
rassment except by going further into the 
risk, and by committing France as deeply 
as possible to the enterprise. He has taken 
one or two very decisive steps lately. He 
has told the Cabinet of Washington that 
war with Mexico means war with him. He 
has induced the poorer classes of France to 
lend six millions sterling to Mexico, on the 
invitation of French Government officials. 
He is sending considerable reinforcements 
to Mexico, and all talk of getting the expe- 
ditionary force soon home again, which was 
once the favourite theme of official journals in 
France, has now ceased. If, by sanctioning 
the choice of an heir to MAXIMILIAN, he 
indicates that he binds himself to support 
not only the present Emperor of Mexico 
but the Empire itself, he will not be really 
doing much more than he has already done ; 
but he will give a public and unmistakable 
sign of ais policy. What keeps Mexico still 
agitated, and its credit low, and its society 
uneasy and timorous, is the thought that 
perhaps, after all, the French will not stay 
in the country, and then things will be 
worse than ever. But as long as there is 
this uneasiness, and as long as everything is 
consequently in a state of perpetual insecu- 
rity, the French cannot go. They are 
pledged to hand over a tranquilised Empire 
to the Emperor, and so long as it is 
thought possible that they may go, the Em- 
pire cannot be tranquilised. Therefore 
they must make up their minds to stay 
there, not perhaps for ever, but for a period 
of which no man can see the end. And if 
they do this, they may fairly calculate that 
the United States will not interfere with 
them. Every precaution has been taken on 
both sides of the Rio Grande to avoid a col- 
lision. The Americans have stationed a 
large army there, and perhaps this was the 
best way of assuring peace, for it will pre- 
vent persons disaffected to the Government 
of the United States from making Mexican 
territory the centre of their intrigues; and 
as there must necessarily be some ill-will be- 
tween the Federal forces and the Mexicans, 
in whose ranks many Confederates are said 
to be serving, the presence of a responsible 





General at the head of a considerable force 


is the best means of insuring discipline, and 
of avoiding irregular communications with 
those whom a little provocation would turn 
into enemies. Before long, this army may 
be greatly reduced with safety, for the 
South has been too thoroughly subjugated 
to think of fresh risings ; and the Mexican 
Imperialists will no longer be looked on 
with a hostile feeling when it has become 
an accepted maxim of American policy that 
the French are to be left to try their great 
experiment in their own way, and when the 
Monrok doctrine is seen not to apply to 
acts of pure and hazardous benevolence. 





From thé Spectator 12 August. 
THE NEUTRALITY OF BRITISH AMERICA.* 


Tue New York Chamber of Commerce 
is not a body to which English politicians 
usually look for light, but it has recently 
made a suggestion which, unless we greatly 
mistake its meaning, will take a strong hold 
of the public mind Why, it asks, should 
not British America, when its new Federa- 
tion is completed, be declared by Great 
Britain and the United States alike a 
neutral territory? The idea is started 
apparently almost as an incidental remark, 
without any intention of pressing the point, 
and perhaps without much appreciation of! 
its value, but it would be difficult to imagine 
one carrying more immediate, or important 
or satisfactory political consequences. By 
far the most serious question for this country 
during the next ten years will be her 
relation to the United States, and the key 
to that relation is the position of the British 
American Colonies. So keenly is this felt 
by those who have studied America that 
many of them declare ~~ possession of these 
colonies the greatest of British dangers, the 
one serious impediment to a prospect of oth- 
erwise uninterrupted progress, and would 
almost in their annoyanee set all “ Acadia” 
free against the Acadians’ will. The nation 
does not follow them quite so far, but it does 
perceive very clearly that were British 
America independent, the last chance of a 

eat land war between England and the 

nited States would vanish, that any future 
war, should such arise, would be for both 
nations what Lord Stanley desires, a “ war 
with limited liability,” that with the disap- 
pearance of this bone of coatention the last 
material cause for estrangement between 


* The old readers of the Living Ags may remember 
that about twenty years ago we made this stion 
to Sir Robert Peel, aud received av acknowledgmen 1 
thereof. — Liv, Age. 
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the two peoples would be at once removed. 
They would fall back at once on their nat- 
ural attitude, that of cousins who have no 
quarrel about a reversion, and who may 
therefore be simple acquaintances or the 
closest of friends, as their own inclinations, 
or habits, or convenience may dictate. We 
need not build fleets with a side glance to 
the strength of the future American navy, 
or construct fortifications all over the world, 
in Canada, and Bombay, and Melbourne, 
and Vancouver’s Island, to provide against 
possible Alabamas, or shrink in every Con- 
tinental dispute under the reflection that 
the only power which can meet us in the 
East as well as the West, and imperil our 
trade while compelling us to move armies of 
the first magnitude, may be on our oppo- 
nent’s side. At the same time it is admitted 
on all hands that we cannot bid Acadia go 
while Acadia wishes to stay, that we are 
pledged to defend her if she will help to 
defend herself, that useless or fruitful, the 
struggle, if forced on us, must be fought 
through to the end. We are in the position 
of men with an unproductive estate, which 
they would much rather give up, yet which 
they must defend by costly litigation, lest 
their weakness invite attack upon more 
valuable possessions. Unless the Colonies 
become independent, we are in honour and 
policy bound to accomplish an almost impos- 
sible feat — their military defence, and the 
Colonies have resolved that independence 
is not the position they seek. The dilemma 
seemed almost insoluble, or soluble only by 
time, but this idea places British America 
without dishonour to us in the precise posi- 
tion her independence would secure. We 
should have no need to defend a frontier 
which could not be invaded, yet should 
have none of the shame or the risk of de- 
claring the task beyond our powers. We 
should, moreover, lose nothing in the event 
of war. Canada would, it is true, con- 
tribute a little towards our fleet, but that 
would be nothing compared with the drain 
she would establish on our armies. We 
should lose the friendly assistance of a few 
ports not much better situated than those 
of the West Indies, but we should also be 
free from the necessity of protecting ports 
which would of all others be the most 
exposed to attack. We could not refit in 
Halifax, but then we could not have Hali- 
fax to protect. We might not send gun- 
boats on to the Lakes, but we should not 
have a Lake fleet to equip and man. 
As to British America herself, she would 
under such a guarantee attain her double 
object,—a separate and special natural 
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life, distinct at once from that of the Union 
and that of the mother country, and an 
assured internal independence. Her growth , 
might advance, unchecked by taxation to 
keep up armies, or rumours of possible in- 
vasions, by dependence on English policy 
or fears of the designs which fire-eating 
politicians in the States may possibly enter- 
tain. She would gain time for growth, for 
consolidation, and for developing her im- 
mense material resources, and time is all she 
needs to become a mighty nation, such as 
no power in the world would dream of 
attacking without a cause. We cannot 
imagine a boon to Canada greater than , 
a guaranteed neutrality, say of twenty 
years. It would be like twenty years of as- 
sured health to a child, during which his 
limbs would be developed, his education 
completed, his character formed to meet the 
trials of healthy manhood. She would be 
in the position of the Union itself, unassail- 
able from without and full of activity within, 
able to try any experiment, to dispense 
with almost any precaution, to live her own 
life as freely as if she were alone in the 
world. 

It is not either from England or Canada 
that opposition to this idea can be expected, 
but will it appear as palatable to the United 
States? We can see no reason why it 
should not. The neutrality of the Canadas 
would relieve them absolutely from any 
danger upon their northern frontier, and 
grve them the same advantage as it gives 
us—that of waging war with limited lia- 
bility. It would break at once the only 
link which binds‘ our American policy to 
that of France, remove the only reason 
which induces any among us to hope that 
the Monroe doctrine may ultimately be 
annulled. It would enable the Union to 
trust for defence entirely to her marine, and 
relieve her of the enormous expense of 
raising armies the moment she was attacked. 
Nor would it in the least interfere with her 
natural ambition. The statesmen of the 
Union no doubt hope that the day will 
come when all North America will be in- 
cluded in one unbroken dominion, but they 
desire the work to be completed by the 
Canadians themselves, not to be the result 
of a war of subjugation. They know that 
they could not hold so enormous a territory 
except under their State system, and they 
know also that the State system, with its 
laxity and its independence allows to an 
embittered oe indefinite power of 
annoyance. They are therefore surrender- 
ing nothing except a possible power of 
which they do not intend to avail them- 
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‘selves, while they remove the only frontier 
which they distrust, that of Great Britain, 
three. thousand miles away. Nothing, it 
must be remembered, in such a guarantee 
would prevent or impede a voluntary an- 
nexation. The Canadians are well aware 
that the day of colonial coercion is past, 
that if they desire to give up their separate 
national life, to absorb themselves in the 
Union, as Buddhists say souls are absorbed 
in the Infinite, happy but indistinguishable, 
they have only to vote their own independ- 
ence, settle details with Mr. Cardwell, and 
then go whither they will. All Europe 
could not keep two such countries apart if! 
they wished to coalesce, and this country | 
most assuredly will not try. But would the 
Americans in their day of trial, when ex- 
cited by conflict, keep their agreement ? 
Yes, most certainly, if we did. The Cana- 
dians would clearly be neutral for their own 
interests, and no power in its senses, whether 
democratic or monarchical, would add four, 
six, or eight millions of men to the ranks of 
' its enemies while it could avoid their hos- 
tility. There might be border fights or 
petty difficulties arising from different sym- 
pathies, but practically Canada would be in 
the position which Austria held during the 
Crimean war. She was almost mistress of 
the position because she did nothing, and 
might, if annoyed, be expected to do so 
much. Besides, supposing for a moment, as 
Tories would argue, that the Union broke 
its word, how would that injure our interests 
as compared with the existing arrangement ? 
We should have Canada in that case to de- 
fend, just as we have Canada now, with the 
additional strength we should derive from 
Canadian unanimity and indignation. It is 
true we might not be quite so ready, more 
particularly in the Pacific, but the readiness 
which only involves a couple of fortresses 
and a few thousand picked troops is an ad- 
vantage not hepa calculation. Besides, 
Canada would be infinitely more ready, 
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richer, and better populated, with her rail- 
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ways made, and her nationality born, and a 
universal content with her institutions, which 
is a better guarantee for a country, as this 
civil war has shown, than any supportable 
standing army. 

But then the practical difficulties ? What 
are they beyond the difficulties which would 
exist were Canada independent ? The law 
of neutrals is clear, and has been applied all 
through this war, and by that law Canadians 
would for their own interests be bound. 
There is nothing either in nature or history 
which prohibits the application of that law 
to a colony as well as a kingdom, and in- 
deed it has once been quietly applied, the 
English and French in India taking no part 
in one great Anglo-French war. The acci- 
dent of a nominal dependence on one of the 
belligerents could make no substantial differ- 
ence in the position of Acadia, except 1n- 
deed to make all parties a little more anx- 
ious to respect her neutrality, lest mf 
should give occasion for a charge of breac 
of faith as well as of international law. The 
only real difficulty would be enlistment, colo- 
nists being possibly engaged in the fleets of 
both nations, but common sense will suggest 
the method of its removal. When war has 
once broken out all such enlistments must 
cease, and sailors engaged beforehand must 
be treated as citizens of the country under 
whose flag they sail. As for unlawful en- 
listments, the chances would be about equal 
for both sides, the popular sympathy going 
with the protecting power, but the means 
of communication being all on the side of its 
adversary. For one man who could slip 
out to the West Indies to enter in the Brit- 
ish squadron, two could cross the frontier to 
the American side. There may be, and 
probably are, arguments against such a 
covrse which deserve an attentive hearing, 
but as far as we can perccive, the guaran- 
teed neutrality of British America would be 
an enormous and equal gain to the Colo- 
nies, to the Union, and to ourselves. 
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